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Tm kissing thee, nor weary grow. 

And shall I weary? No. 

TTow, darling maiden, answer me. 

What bliss a kiss doth give to thee 

Thou lovest it as well as I, 

Say wherein does its pleasure lie? 

I ask now — asked thee lately— this. 

And got for answer kiss on kiss. 
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CHAPTER I. 

L E N A*S U B A E. 

" A woman is always great when an emergenoj requires her, 
can bear np the stronger sex as a stream bears np a ship.** 

T. W. HlOOINBOV. 

LiPB to the million is a chronic grumble, 
notwithstanding the plentiful amount of light 
which is mingled with the shade, and the 
abundant compensations found at every stage. 
Here are several persons in this little drama 
plunged into anxious and troubled feelings, 
mostly of their own construction, seeing no 
pathway out of their difficulties, and im- 
patiently waiting for Time to turn over the 
pages of that dog-eared, crumpled book 
called existence — that volume stained with 
tears, and scribbled over and over with wants 
and sorrows, hypocrisies and meannesses — ^that 
book which is never restored to the librarian 
in a sound condition. 

VOL, II. B 
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Ferbaps the one who had most cause for 
sorrow — because there was least hope of a 
remedy — bore it best, while he who was 
nearest to relief felt most crushed by the 
pain-cloud which hung over him. 

Mrs. Cavendish fretted her poor heart in 
secret, with none to confide in ; she dis- 
covered that the illness which brought her 
nearer to God had removed her farther from 
the love of her husband ; she was no longer 
his confidant; he sought another adviser, 
and that on a subject to her the dearest on 
earth, the happiness of her child ; this was a 
source of unqualified sorrow not made less 
bitter by remaining concealed. He must 
never know it she thought ; the time of my 
release cannot be far off, and her white lips 
whispered to her Father, who, we are told, 
hears in secret, the simple but grand words, 
** God, merciful Father, that despiseth not 
the sighing of a contrite heart, nor the desire 
of such as be sorrowful, mercifully assist our 
prayers that we make before Thee in all our 
troubles and adversities whensoever they op- 
press us,'' and her lips faltered at the allusion 
to the craft and subtilty of her enemy. 
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Her busband was oppressed with a nervous 
anxiety of a complex cbaracter ; be moved 
about tbe bouse feeling much as a conspirator 
might do when walking among barrels of gun- 
powder with lucifer matches loose in his 
pocket. He did not know when or where the 
j&rst mine would spring, but the possibility of 
an explosion from some quarter amounted to 
a moral certainty. His false position towards 
his wife presented a background to his misery, 
making him feel embarrassed in her presence; 
when her truthful eyes turned to him he felt 
nervous and ill at ease. He did not dare to 
tell her of his quarrel with Ormsby, for Mrs. 
Nugent had told him not to do so. He half 
regretted that promise already, but still her 
word was law, owing to the Sultanio 
despotism of her charms, strengthened by 
the fascination of that last night interview. 
There lay in the corner of his mind an un- 
comfortable suspicion that the charge pre- 
ferred against Ormsby was wanting in evi- 
dence, and though serious yet capable of being 
removed. 

He knew nothing of Mrs. Nugent's 
visit to his wife, poisoning that good 
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woman's peace; he was only conscious 
of being over harsh towards Ormsby 
and that a wild, ungovernable passion had 
taken possession of himself. This crime he- 
saw in its full light and condemned it most 
cordially, but still its influence held him fast 
like a nightmare, while the only vista that 
the future showed him was his own chai'acter — 
hitherto irreproachable — ^broken on the rocks 
of passion, and the fair reputation, so hardly 
won, lost for ever; still the temptation was 
too strong to resist, he clung to it with the 
perseverance of a man who was accustomed 
to grapple with difl&culties and overcome 
obstacles when an object was to be gained on 
which he set his heart. He was prepared to- 
leave the highway, the briars and brambles 
of the bye-path not daunting him ; but still 
there was a fierce struggle, for the possible 
consequences of this action were all showing 
their heads like impatient faces, furtively 
looking in at a window and retreating into 
the darkness— that window, his mind,, 
hitherto as clear and unsoiled as the plate* 
glass in his wife's sitting-room. To abandon 
metaphor and not to lose ourselves in idle 
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figures, Miles Cavendish, to whom the reader 
was introduced in the early stages of this 
story as the type of an honest man, here ha^ 
shaken hands with his former self and 
taken the first step down the inclined plane, 
^ed by the hand of a woman. As in this 
world all final partings are solemn it is as well 
to hurry over and get done with them; 
prosperity leads to ambition, and ambition 
to disappointment J the course is then over; 
the wheel turns round but once. 

Mr. Cavendish paced the room, turning 
over these thoughts in his mind ; he looked 
anxious and harrowed, the lines on his face 
had grown deeper, and the honest sparkle 
died out of his eyes. The sound of wheels 
approaching the door attracted his atten- 
tion; he looked out in that mechanical 
way men do when perplexed with a diffi- 
culty and was glad of any momentary relief 
which diverted his mind from a pressing 
difficulty ; he started wl\en he looked up and 
held his breath in amazement. There was 
^standing before him a four-wheeler. With 
that curious attention to trifles which the 
mind sometimes exhibits, he read— "To 
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the Great Eastern Station," in large letters 
on the side of the ugly vehicle ; on the roof 
he saw a trunk and bonnet-box, the former 
"wrapped carefully in brown Holland bound 
with red tape, and evidently belonging to a 
woman. Was it possible ! " Good God ! ** 
he exclaimed, as he saw a lady alight from it^ 
and, without stopping to pay the cabman, 
rush up the steps ; there was a sound of foot- 
steps in the hall, he heard enquiries made for 
himself in a well-known voice. Thoroughly 
overcome by this unexpected sight he sank 
into a chair j the next moment the door flew 
open and his daughter flung herself sobbings 
into his arms. 

" Lena, my child, my own pet, I did 
not expect you till Saturday," said her father 
as soon as he recovered self possession. 

" 0, papa, tell me what has happened ; 
tell me at once, this suspense is killing 
me. 

"God bless me! what is this?" he ex- 
claimed, connecting her tear-stained face with 
the enquiry. At first he was disposed to 
attribute the tears to the joy of meeting, bat 
her words brought back the recent un- 
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pleasantness. Thus suddenly appealed to, he 
was quite unprepared for a reply. 

" Fred has written me such a letter. How 
could you, papa ? " — and then her emotion 
checked all further utterance. 

" Calm yourself, my dear, and tell me what 
he has written, and then you shall hear what 
I have to say." 

"No, no," she exclaimed impatiently, 
standing up. " Tell me why you have for- 
bidden him to come to the house ; I want to 
hear that. Tell me all. No, I can't sit 
down ; go on, pray." 

Here was a new revelation to her father, the 
girl all docile and obedient was now exhibiting 
a phase of character hitherto unknown. 

" Lena, my dear, I think you are forgetting 
yourself," he said gravely, as he tem- 
porised with the subject. " This is hardly 
the way to address your father who has 
your interest at heart, and who, if obliged to 
take an unpleasant step, has special reasons 
for doing so." 

" I want to hear those reasons," she said, 
growing calmer and mastering her emotion 
by an effort, and she looked at him with a 
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sudden disturbance about the bosom of her 
dress and a flush of colour in her cheeks. 

** Ormsby may be unworthy of you — mind, 
I say may be/' he replied cautiously, driven 
to make some response, " Circumstances 
may prove I am wrong — I hope they may — 
but in the meantime I thought it better " — 

The girl's face turned white. 

** Why put it in this hypothetical form ? " 
she interrupted firmly. " Can or will yau 
tfeU me directly what you are hinting at. 
Every word you say is torture to me ; the 
facts themselves, whatever they may be, 
cannot be worse than the fears you are 
exciting." 

** It is no use, I can't tell you ; you must 
have patience for a little while. Lena, I never 
thought you would talk in this way to your 
father," he said reproachfully. 

" Then I must ask my mother," she said, 
moving towards the door. 

Her whole mind was concentrated on the 
one subject, she heeded nothing else. 

« Stay," he called. 

The girl turned round ; there was pride in 
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her step and determination in her eyes. He 
-saw it. 

"Your mother knows nothing. Do you 
rthink I would agitate her in her present 
^tate of health ? " 

" Is it then a secret ? " she asked, looking * 
him full in the face. 

" No, not exactly," he replied, flinching 
under her glance. 

" Then it is a conspiracy, got up to separate 
us. It can't be anything else.'* 

" No, nothing of the kind. But if you are 
^o determined to hear it your desire shall he 
gratified. Mind, I wanted to spare your 
dEeelings. I never thought you would take it 
in such a manner," he said in an aggrieved 
■tone. 

In another moment her arms were round 
his neck, and her kisses on his cheeks. 

" Forgive me, papa dear ; you don't know 
what I have suffered since I got his letter. I 
have done nothing but cry all the time. I 
-thought my heart would break." 

" First tell me what he wrote to yoU, 
dear. It is important for me to know that." 
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" Only a few lines, stating that you haff 
forbidden his coming to the house and 
had broken off our engagement on a base 
suspicion which had no foundation. Oh t 
it was a cruel letter. I thought it would 
have killed me, so I came home at once.*' 

" Did you reply to it ? " 

" No, I came here at once. Now, tell 
me what it is,'* and she sat beside him, 
and listened attentively till he had done, 
never asking a question during the whole 
recital. Once or twice she started when she 
heard that the woman her lover was seen 
with was handsome and attractive. Miles 
concealed the part Elston played in the 
matter, giving her to understand that the 
street adventure was revealed to him by 
accident, and not at the instigation of 
another. " Now, my dear," he said in con- 
clusion, "you have the particulars I wished 
to spare you until I had made further inquiry 
into the matter." 

He expected from her silence that her 
jealousy was aroused, or her pride touched. 
Another surprise was in store for him. 

I don't believe he is guilty. It is all a. 



(( 
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mistake from beginning to end,'' she said in 
a confident tone. " I cannot believe it/' 

*• You must allow he was wrong in meeting 
this woman ? " 

" No, no ; perhaps he wanted to help her ; 
she was some poor person that excited his 
generosity, notliing more," said the girl, 
bravely standing up for the man she loved. 

In her secret heart she blamed him ; but to- 
another, even to her father, she could not listen 
to an adverse judgment on the idol she had 
set up in her heart, for her allegiance was 
true and her worship too strong to be 
perverted. 

Her father begged her to keep the matter 
from her mother until further information 
was furnished. This she consented to 
do. 

He rose from his chair and approached 
the window. There was an expression 
of relief on his countenance as that of 
one who had passed through some trying 
scene not discreditably. As he looked out 
he saw approaching the door an elderly man 
in. a loose overcoat. He was tall in stature,, 
notwithstanding a droop in the shoulders 
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which were square and riiassive. He carried 
liis head erect, and there was an un- 
mistakable air of the patrician in his 
carriage and bearing. Miles caught sight o£ 
his face as he walked up the steps, 
and a presentiment seized him that his 
mission was of importance. Whether presenti- 
ments in general are much to be depended 
on is a question never satisfactorily solved, 
' This one, however, proved to be of some im- 
portance, as subsecjuent events will show; 
but in order to do so, I must ask the reader's 
attention for Fred Ormsbj who was left 
in a state of mental uncertainty after Me, 
Cavendish had taken his departure. 

Next day he could not study. For an 
hour he remained in one attitude, while his 
mind performed a series of evolutions and 
involutions. His slight act of indiscretion, 
playing the part of ball, tossed now in one 
direction, now in another, lost in the ob- 
scurity of conflicting doubts, reappearing in 
different forms productive of fresh anxiety, 
<and fiually vanishing entirely in a curious 
form of self-forgetfulness and oblivion, when 
i^he postman's sudden and ominous rat-tat 
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made it to leap from its obscure hiding-plaoe 
as if flung up by an unseen hand. 

The letter was from his guardian, an- 
nouncing his visit to London and com- 
missioning him to make some preparations 
for his arrival. " None of your large hotels 
for me/' he wrote. ** I never lost my identity 
yet, and, with God's help, I never will, so 
don't put me up at a caravatisary where I 
may be known as 174, or some such 
numeral. Old as I am — and you will hardly 
know me, Fred — I don't want to be con- 
sidered a fragment of humanity with a 
carpet bag. Tell them to have a fire in my 
bedroom ; you know my old place in the 
Strand. I wrote a week ago to the landlord, 
but I didn't tell you as I wanted to steal a 
march on you, so when you read this put 
on your hat and just look in to see that tho 
fire is lit in the bedroom, and be sure it is 
a back room. Tell the chambermaid — she 
used to be a pretty girl — But what am I 
talking about; I suppose she has left, and 
they have had a score since then. Five 
years next July since I was there last. 
Order the dinner at seven. I'll be at 
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PaddiDgton at a quarter to six. Be sure 
that your face is the first I meet on the 
platform," and so the letter ran on, inter- 
mixed with allusions to his gout and other 
extraneous matters. 

Fred's mind immediately took a new turn ; 
the thought of meeting his old friend was a 
real delight. Perhaps there was some com- 
punction when he remembered how little his 
thoughts had turned to him of late, but his 
love for his guardian lay as a background to 
his mind on which the other scenes played 
lightly. 

Before he went to the hotel he sat down 
and briefly informed Lena of the altercation 
between her father and himself; then sealed 
it with a sad heart, and addressed himself 
to the duty of carrying out the instructions 
conveyed in his guardian's letter. How sorry 
he was to feel depressed before his friend, as 
he knew he should be ; and how much he 
deplored the rashness which had caused this 
misunderstanding I 

The Honourable and Reverend George 
Brandon arrived punctually. Fred was 
parading up and down the "^platform some 
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twenty minutes before the train was due. As 
the carriages drew up he caught sight of his 
old friend's face, and opened the door for him. 
Two hours later they were seated at the 
dining-room table in the snug hotel over 
their wine. The usual local questions which 
follow such meetings were first disposed of. 
Brandon, with his long legs stretched out, 
puffed his cigar and abandoned himself to 
the luxury of a good talk. Fred played 
the part of listener, the only duty that was 
required of him. Truth obliges me to say that 
a large share of the minute details over which 
his old tutor lovingly lingered grew a trifle 
tiresome, for his own trouble, like the 
Spartan's fox, was all the time gnawing at his 
vitals, but as he witnessed the evident 
pleasure they afforded the narrator, the 
delight he himself experienced in listening to 
the well-loved voice more than atoned for his 
prolixity. 

Brandon treated him to several of his old 
stories, relating them with gusto. Fred 
knew every one of them by heart, but he 
showed all the attention of a fresh listener, 
secretly wondering at the dexterity with which 
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his guardian introduced them, and the ease and' 
finish with which he made the old anecdote 
shine forth in a new garb from the mere 
trick of words. Occasionally Fred's mind 
made private excursions ofE on his own 
affairs, while Brandon went on talking of 
some incident which took place in the West. 
" Come now, let us change the subject," said 
Brandon at last. " Tell me something about 
yourself. You must be tired of all my old 
gossip, but the parson must speak, 'tis the^ 
fault of our cloth. Now that I look at you, 
I hardly think you are as bright and as 
cheery as you used to be. This law business 
is plaguy stiff. Has it made you dull ? Tell 
me about Miss Cavendish, I thought you 
were hard hit in that quarter. How has 
love's stream flowed with you ? In my days^ 
there used to be more than one ripple on the 
surface. Dear me, how distant that time is, 
and yet how vivid are some recollections ; 
they seem but yesterday, and yet forty years 
have gone by and more since the flutter of 
a ribbon or the rustle of a gown used to set 
my heart thumping. God be with those old 
times, but say how is it with you ? " 
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Oh ! my romance is over," said the young 
man sadly. 

" Over ? " repeated his companion with a 
start. "How is that?" 

" It is broken off." 

" By whom ? " 

" The lady's father,'' 

"That looks serious, tell me how it 
occurred ? Mind you give me full particulars 
and ril see whether I can help you," and 
he seized his tobacco-pouch and began to fill 
his pipe slowly and thoughtfully, not looking 
at the young man lest he might embarrass 
him. 

" My dear dad, I have been longing to tell 
you the whole story ; I am afraid you can do 
nothing. I feel terribly cut up. It only oc- 
curred yesterday. I think I have been in 
fault, but not as much as I have been sus- 
pected of being." 

" Begin at the beginning, I shall reserve 
judgment till I hear the case," said the old 
clergyman in his magisterial voice. He was 
used to sifting evidence, and this portion of 
luB duty was one which gave him real 

. VOL. II. 
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pleasure. Fred told his story to the end ; 
when he had done Brandon, after a minate's 
reflection asked, " Have you any rival ? " 

"Not that I am aware of, I met no one 
else at the house.'' 

** Think well ; is there anyone who has an 
interest in ousting you ? " 

" I know of none. Why do you ask ? ** 

** Because it looks like a conspiracy. Mr. 
Cavendish has been put up to this. Has 
he any intimate friend who may have 
reason to be jealous of you ? " 

"Why, it can't be Elston?" said Fred 
with a start. 

" Who is Elston ? ** enquired the clergy- 
man. Fred told him all he knew of that 
joung man. his intimacy with Mr. Oaven- 
dish, and his recent coolness with him. 

" That's your rival. I thought we should 
^et at him. You say his disposition is 
crafty ? " 

" Most decidedly so, but he disclaimed all 
love for Lena except a brotherly love,** said 
Fred still undecided. 

" That statement of his I am disposed to 
doubt. Now let me come to another ques- 
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tioii« Has Elston anj acquaintanoe with thid 
TTOman you met in the Pwk ?" 

" I should Bay not." 

" It was very injudioioua of you to go 
escorting this woman about, not to say meet» 
ing her several times as you did. Ohance 
acquaintanoes of this kind are often dangerous* 
In hardly any case is an engaged man justi- 
fied in making such acquaintanoes. You 
must make a full confession ' of this to Lena, 
and leave me to .settle the rest with her 
father. I don't at all wonder at the step he 
has taken, but leave it tq me.*' 

" I wish I had never set eyes on her," said 
Fred, referring to Miss Hartman, with a fer- 
Tency which left no doubt of his constancy. 

" Write out Mr. Cavendish's address and 
lay it on the mantel-shelf," directed his 
tutor, not heeding these regrets but inwardly 
making a note of his sorrow. 

Fred did as he was desired. 

" Now be off to your chambers, and let me 
see you here at luncheon about two o'clock 
to-morrow. I may take my breakfast in bed. 
This journey has quite knocked me up." 

George Brandon did not take his break- 
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fast in bed, lie was up and about early. 
At half-past ten he hailed a cab at the 
comer of Essex Street, and drove to Regent's 
Park. He got out before he came near the 
door, and dismissed the cab. Mr. Cavendish 
caught sight of him as he approached — but 
lie shall speak for himself in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER n. 

A TIMELT ABBIVAL. 

*' Sorrow draws towards noble minds as thnnder-storms drair 
towards mountains ; bat the storms also break apon them, and 
4(he7 become the clearing point in the skies for the plains beneath.'* 

Thomas AquiMAS. 

Mb. Brakbojn followed his card into the room. 
Lena had just left, but not before he had 
caught a glimpse of her pretty face as she 
hurried upstairs. 

" To what may I attribute the honour of 
this visit P " asked Miles after returning the 
stranger's bow ; he had read the card, but 
could not say where he had heard the name 
before. 

" To my ward, Mr. Ormsby,'* said Brandpn 
going straight to the point and looking Miles 
full in the face. 

" Oh, to be sure 1 " exclaimed Cavendish 
with a start. " Won't you take a seat ? " 

" He has incurred your displeasure," the 
other went on, ** and I am not surprised at 
your action." 

'^ I assure you it has given me some pain," 
said Miles. 
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"His conduct was highly reprehensible. 
As a clergyman and his guardian I am dis- 
posed to take a severe view of the case. May 
I ask, sir, how you were led to make the 
discovery i^ The fact of being seen walking 
with a lady at an early hour in the day 
would not in itself constitute a crime. Your 
meeting them could hardly be attributed to 
accident.'* 

*^No, not accident. A friend drew my 
attention to it.'* 

** Quite so. Someone intimate with your 
family, one who had an interest in your 
daughter's happiness, I presume," suggested 
Brandon in the easy conciliatory manner 
with which he extracted the truth from a 
nervous witness. 

^^That is precisely it. A friend who 
has a brotherly interest in my child's wel- 
ft^re," said Miles frankly, unconsciouB what 
light this admission threw on the trans ^ 
action. 

" Have you any reason to suppose that thia 
gentleman cherishes a love for the lady him*r 
self ? If so, I need hardly point out that hi& 
report of the matter was likely to be exag*^ 
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gerated and unworthy of credence unless 
corroborated by further evidence." 

"I must allow it is capable of bearing 
that construction/' replied Miles after a 
moment's reflection, Elston*s disappoint- 
ment was fresh in his mind ; he wondered 
that this fact escaped his notice when the 
question was brought before him. 

" You think so ? Well, I am glad you do, 
for I have gone into the matter, which is 
nothing more nor less than a mere casual ac- 
quaintanceship. I know the lad from his child- 
hood, and I believe that excess of trustfulness 
and a certain impulsiveness of action are the 
traits of character he has most need to guard 
against. I npver knew him to do a dis- 
honourable act, I am certain he is incapable 
of it. Yesterday he told me the whole 
story, with tears in his eyes, taking, I must 
say, to his credit, more fault to himself than 
I could seriously see he had any right to do ; 
a designing woman with a plausible tale gets 
the better of wiser heads than his, as you 
know, Mr. Cavendish, so we must not be too 
severe. I thought I'd lose no time in ac- 
quainting you with my view of the case, and 
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SO save these young people from unneces- 
sarj pain." 

" My dear Mr, Brandon, you have removed 
considerable doubt from my mind ; you don't 
know how grieved I have been since I came 
by that unfortunate information, I have 
liked the lad from the first, and he is the son 
of my old benefactor ; neither my wife nor 
daughter will believe anything against him. 
I am heartily glad you have called and set 
your view of the case before me." 

Miles had listened attentively to Brandon's 
speech, and both tone and words impressed 
him. There is an inborn dignity of character 
which the true gentleman possesses, that 
always commands respect. 

" You are not to suppose that I look on 
this act of publicly walking about with an 
unknown woman as a trivial ofEence, I have 
rebuked him sharply for it. He must now 
come and make his apologies to you. No, 
no, I insist on this,'* persisted Brandon, 
deprecating a show of resistance, " There 
is a further favour I have to ask," said 
Brandon relaxing into good humour, ^^and 
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ihat is the bonour of being presented to 
jour daughter," 

Miles rang the bell and ordered the servant 
to summon the lady to the library. 

When Lena entered her sweet face was a 
little clouded, but one quick glance told her 
that her father's mind was at ease. 

" This is the Reverend George Brandon 
who seeks to be acquainted with you, Lena. 
He has been giving an excellent character of 
our young friend," said Miles, presenting his 
guest. 

" I am pleased to know you, sir," she said 
with a graceful courtesy, " but whatever my 
father may think, I need no stranger's 
estimate of my future husband's character ; 
I don't share his doubts." 

As she uttered this speech the colour spread' 
from brow to chin, 

" Spoken like a queen," said Mr. Brandon 
bowing over the small white hand she held 
out to him, and paying her a compliment 
which was quite Spanish in its grace. 

" You will be pleased to hear that your 
father s doubts no longer exist, and I have 
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the honour of wishing you every happiness^ 
When I next see the young gentleman who 
may have the honour of putting a ring on 
this finger, I shall congratulate him on the 
prize he has won,'* and with old-fashioned 
gallantry he lifted the hand he held in his ta 
his lips. 

Lena was impressed, she thought it was 
like a scene in a book. 

Afterwards she crept up to her mother s 
room, but finding her asleep withdrew as 
noiselessly as she entered. Feeling restless 
from the recent excitement she went out, and 
letting herself into the private part of tha 
Parkwhich adjoined the house, she walked to- 
wards a favourite seat underneath a clump 
of trees, which was an old resort of hers ; 
the events of the last few days coursing 
through her mind caused her to tremble all 
over. 

As she approached the place she was 
provoked to see that someone had already 
taken possession of it. She was about 
to turn away when the occupant of the 
seat started up, the rustle of her dress had 
attracted his attention. Before she could 
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turn round, Ormsbj was at her side, express- 
ing in earnest tones the joy he experienced at 
seeing her, and she was looking shyly up into 
his face, listening to his voice with all the 
rapture which love alone can lend to human 
articulation ; all the recent misery was for- 
gotten, the immediate presence of each 
other was all that was felt, perhaps the 
difficulties which loomed darkly in the dis- 
tance lent a strange fervour to their hearts. 
Love strengthens under the baneful influence 
of opposition and catches its sweetest flavour 
from adversity. By-and-bye they came to the 
point at issue. 

** O, Fred, what a shock your letter gave 
me!'' 

They were seated under the large laburnum 
which drooped its gold tassels over themj 
there was a background of tender green, the 
abundant foliage on all sides giving them 
perfect seclusion. 

♦* Think what it cost me to write it, dear,'^ 
he replied, remembering ho w heavy his heart 
felt that night he walked with it to the post* 
^ I assure you when I dropped it into the 
pillar-box I thought I had dropped all my 
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hopes in this world with it, and I don't 
know how it will end yet. I am glad you 
still believe in me, however." 

"You don't mean to say you lost heart 
like that ? " she asked seriously. 

'* I was so perplexed and annoyed with the 
<5harge your father made that I thought of 
nothing else. I think anger was the only 
feeling uppermost." 

*^ Who are you angry with ? " 

" I think you have not taken in the situa-* 
tion of the case," he said turning to her. 

" Yes, I have ; but my feeling was of 
pain ; cruel, cutting pain, only I knew it could 
not last, and that my father was by some 
means or other mistaken in you. I could not 
be," she said simply. 

" You had no doubts then ? " he enquired 
anxiously looking down into her eyes. 

" None whatever." 

His answer was to draw her towards him 
and kiss her tenderly. Up in the blue sky a 
lark, like a dream in feathers, was discours- 
ing wild mystic sounds of delight ; the 
mystery of the bird's voice was not greater 
than the unuttered thoughts which filled both 
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tbeir hearts, though the strain, too, was 
love. 

" Tell me, Fred," asked the girl, " what 
is this lady's name ? '* 

** Why enquire, love ? " 

** I want to know/* 

" Clara Hartman." 

" Is she pretty ? Tell me candidly/' 

" Yes, I think she would be considered 
handsome," he answered with more veracity 
than diplomacy. 

" Oh 1 " she said with an impatient gesture, 
turning away from him. It was as if a sharp 
pointed instrument touched her finger nails 
to the quick. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " he asked 
with wonder, not understanding this sudden 
movement. 

" Why have you told me that ? '* she 
answered with strange inconsistency* " I 
BOW begin to think there must be some cause 
for suspicion, when you think her not 
pretty but actually handsome," and the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Fred was inclined to smile, but some 
endearing epithets^ accompanied by strong 
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assurances of devotion and constancy, soon 
«et matters on a firmer footing. 

" Perhaps she was not handsorae after all," 
Lena suggested with a view of correcting 
his former judgment* This time Fred had 
become better educated, 

" Well, really, now that I come to think 
of it," he said reflectively, " I think she was 
too tall/' 

" I am so glad," she said, giving his arm 
an affectionate squeeze and again relapsing 
into silence. 

" What is your busy little head thinking 
of now ? " he asked, bringing his lips close to 
her forehead. 

She gave a quick glance upward. 

" I was thinking whether you answered 
that question just to please me or if you 
meant it." 

" 0, why do you trouble yourself any 
further about the matter ? " he said a little 
impatiently. 

" I answered your question." 

" Well, let the matter rest there. Now what 
step are we to take next ? You don t seem to 
realise that I am banished from the house." 
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" Papa must give waj," she replied quietlj, 
i^ithout lifting her head. 

'^ I am not so sure about that, you should 
liave seen the rage he was in with me. I 
never saw a man so determined." 

" Fred," she exclaimed seriously, as she 
clasped his arm tightly, " suppose the worst. 
K papa and you never became reconciled what 
would you do?" 

** That's just what I want to know, and I 
shouldn't be at all surprised if your father 
stuck to his suspicions," he said, feeling 
anything but comfortable at the thought of 
such a probability. 

" You don't know what you would do ? '* 
said she, and a shadow of pain came into 
her dark eyes. 

" How should I ? " he exclaimed, not liking 
this cross questioning. 

" Well, I should know how to act." 

" Suppose you tell me then, for I feel at 
my wits' end." 

" If I am not allowed to marry you I'll 
not be forced to marry anyone else." 

" Well done, little woman," he laughed, 
;and kissed her for this proof of her devotion* 
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** Oh, I forgot to tell you ; we had a visit 
from an old clergyman this morning, He^ 
is such a dear old man, and paid me such 
compliments/' 

" As sure as I live it was my old dad," 
said Fred in ecstasy. " What was he talking 
about Lena ? " 

" I did not hear, I was called in to be in- 
troduced to him, and I have quite fallen in- 
love with him; he said something of my 
father's doubts being removed; they must 
have been talking of you." 

" Did they look pleased with each other ? '* 

« Very," 

"In that case my peace is made," he said, 
telling her what had taken place the evening 
before. 

They lingered for a little longer under the 
shade of the laburnum and at last parted^ 
having agreed to meet in the same place next 
day. 

Mrs. Cavendish was delighted to see her 
daughter, and after asking many questions 
about the visit, remarked— 

** I did not expect to see you so soon^ 
dear.** 
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" I was impatient to get home," said the 
girl, wishing to tell her mother all that 
had occurred but remembering her father's 
injunction. 

" I think you are not looking as well as 
usual, dear mamma," she said, hastily chang- 
ing the subject, while a fresh pain, like 
the cold breath of a winter's morning crept 
into her heart at the sight of the wasted 
features of the dear face, which was turned 
towards her, with a pathetic wistfulness in 
the eyes, which caused her own to fill with 
tears, from an impending sense of sorrow 
which she was unable to define. 

" I have not rested so well these last few 
nights, but it is a mercy I am spared so 
long." 

" A blessing, mamma ! What would poor 
papa and I do without you ? '* cried the girl, 
while her tears silently fell, a choking sensa* 
tion rose in her throat, and a strange noise 
rang in her ears. The ugly thought of a 
separation always smote her with a sense of 
pain, and never did she realise it more than 
at that moment. 

VOL. I£. D 
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"He would learn to do without me. 
But you, my pet, would sadly miss me, and 
I am selfish in feeling pleased at that," she 
answered with a sharp pang of regret. 

" Oh, mamma 1 I never heard you talk 
like this before. You selfish 1 It would be 
impossible ! " and she hid her face on the 
pillow to hide her emotion, 

" You must try and supply my place, dear, 
when I am gone. Your father will want 
someone near him to talk and cheer him. 
I feel my. spirit has already retired from 
the small doings of this world. Promise me 
this — that if your father forms a stronger tie 
than the love of his child, this house will 
be no longer your home. I should like to 
see you married, but if I am taken from 
you before that event my spirit will watch 
over you." 

• She went on speaking in a low firm voice, 
while the girl sobbed and her whole frame 
shook as if internally seized by some power- 
ful spirit. 

" My own mamma, why do you speak so, 
I feel your words are breaking my heart,'* 
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she tried to say^ hiding her face on her 
mother's breast, while she hald her fast w 
if she dreaded an immediate separation, so 
powerfully was she impressed with what she 
had just heiard. 

" Better you should know this, dear j the 
knowledge will prepare you for meeting me 
above. Make up your mind for the parting, " 
said the mother, stroking her hair fondly ; 
•*I will pr9,y for my own child when I am 
nearer to Grod and purified from the stains 
of earth/' 

Lena felt now as if her mother's spirit was 
fluttering on the threshold of Paradise, and 
the next words she used took the form of 
a prayer. Her mind grew strangely quiet, 
the violent emotion had given place to a state 
of calm expectancy. 

**If, indeed, oh! — such be God's will — 
sometimes look down on me, mother — wheii 
the song to Him is suspended." 

Then her utterance failed, she sobbed, with 
a passionate jealousy that another should 
usurp her place, a jealousy which even sancti-* 
fied Love must pity and forgive. 
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** Patience, dear. God has you in His 
keeping. Don't murmur at His decrees. * T 
will never leave you, or forsake you.* This 
is the promise. He giveth His beloved sleep* 
My own one, I am getting tired ; I want that 
rest — that peace which passes understand- 

* 99 

log- 

' This was the first time she ever expressed 
that desire to her family, and her lips faltered 
as she uttered the words which came slowly 
and sorrowfully from her tongue, as if wrung 
from her by a great efEort. 

"And you will look often on me with 
prayers and pity ? " implored the weeping 
girl at her side. 

A pressure of the hand was her reply/ 
Then followed a silence of some minutes^ 
When Lena rose from her knees, she 
found that her mother had fallen asleep. 
There was a smile playing about her lips, 
and a serenity of expression had fallen 
on her countenance which seemed to spirit- 
ualist the sleeper. Lena moved on tip-toe 
from the room with a feeling of reverence. In 
after days she remembered that scene ; the- 
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words seemed to have been burned into her 
heart with the immortal fire which heaven 
lends to a departing spirit, to engrave words 
which are registered in heaven. 



r 



CHAPTER III. 

elston's aooomplioe. 

" If a man finds a woman admire him, were it only for hia 
knowledge of geography, he will beg^ at onoe to build upon the 
admiration." 

B. L. Steyinson. 

It was late in the afternoon ; the day was 
somewhat cloudy, but just then the sun came 
out and poured down on the streets a flood of 
bright warm sunshine, giving that gladness 
to human hearts which his presence never 
fails to do. The " Dead March *' in Saul was 
being played over a policeman, its solemn, 
plaintive strains brought all the mature in- 
habitants of Hunter Street to the doors and 
windows ; women with golden hair and loose 
dressing gowns stood on the balconies, matrons 
took up their positions at the doors, servants 
peeped from top windows and area railings, 
and a goodly contingent of the junior mem- 
bers of that respectable body called "the 
mob,'* who infest the back streets and courts — 
as thick as crickets behind a stove, and about 
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as dingy in the matter of colour— thronged 
the kerb, while others headed the procession 
and marched bravely in the front, pausing 
only to look down the bell-muzzles of the 
brass instruments. 

In this locality Elston resided. At the 
moment the procession was going by, he was 
walking up and down his room, twisting into 
twenty different shapes a letter he held in his 
hand. The measured tramp and the muffled 
roll of the drums told him what was taking 
place outside, but did not excite his curiosity. 
Not a step did he move towards the window, 
his mind was busy with the living. The 
letter he held in his hand contained a ques- 
tion which required consideration. He was 
giving it all he could, till the " Dead 
March " came into his mind, and somehow 
got between him and his thoughts in an un» 
comfortable manner. Elston was not super- 
stitious — he was too well educated for that — • 
but he had fancies, and among them was a 
belief in dreams. Last night he dreamed that 
lie cut himself whilst shaving, and that he sa^ 
himself bleeding to death ; that of course wai^ 
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all nonsense. But here again w^as something 
— a dead man passing under his window. 
He wished the man had not died, or if he had, 
why did he not die somewhere else or — what 
is the use of meditating over what his 
thoughts were on this subject. 

The letter he held in his hand came from 
Mr. Cavendish ; it said Mrs. Nugent wished 
to know the lady who was seen with Ormsby, 
could he give her any help ? That was just 
what he could do, only he was not sure 
whether it would be prudent or not. One 
time he thought of sending Clara to the 
widow, and getting instructions from her in 
person, but second thoughts decided him 
against this course. 

There are some men who, if you ask them 
the simplest question, are sure to hesitate and 
look at you in a sidelong way, to know 
whether your mouth or eyes can ofEer them 
any clue to the motive which prompted the 
enquiry. These are men who always act on 
prearranged motives themselves, and who 
consequently suspect their neighbours of the 
same mental attitude. Elston was one of 
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this class. In this case there was some excuse 
for his hesitation ; he had already deceived 
Cavendish, and he was determined to deceive 
him still further, only he wanted to make his 
<50urse plain — to himself at least. He knew 
that men were often caught in their own nets, 
And wished to avoid this casualty. " Why 
does Cavendish consult this woman ? " he kept 
thinking, without coming to any conclusion. 
"** Then suppose I do send Clara to see Mrs. 
Nugent, are they not both in my confidence ? 
I can t work without instruments, no one can, 
though the less they have the better." For 
rfiome time he sat thinking ; at last he jumped 
up— 

"Why not?" he exclaimed. "I have 
nothing to fear." He left the house and 
turned his steps towards Hampstead. 

Gothic Villa was one of those stucco-faced 
buildings so numerous in that locality, each 
of which is so like the other, that there is no 
individualising them if there is any occasion 
ior doing so. In the present case none exists; 
"they are built alike, each has the same plot 
of garden in front. True one may be better 
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kept than the other, but there is a general 
resemblance about the whole family whicb 
is unmistakable, all haye the same father 
or builder. 

The door that opened to Blston's knock 
was as like sixteen others on the same side 
as one cube of dice is to another. He was 
ushered into a parlour by a slatternly maid^ 
who gave him a grin of recognition, to which 
he responded by saying — 

" Tell your mistress, Tilly, to keep me 
waiting as short a time as she can. Ah t' 
you didn't wash your face to-day. No, don't 
make excuses. Tilly, can you value an honest 
opinion ? You are no beauty, soap and water 
can't do much in your case, but still, re- 
member, cleanliness is next to godliness. Now 
vanish." 

" He ain't much to look at 'imself," 
muttered the indignant maiden, as she closed, 
the door behind her. 

The room he had been shown into was poorly 
furnished, but it was not its poverty so much 
as the general air of carelessness which im-^ 
pressed you. There was a round table with. 
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a green cloth upon it, very mucli stained with 
wine, half-a-dozen chairs, covered in brown 
leather, and a good roomy lounge, a 
cottage piano with a litter of music, and a 
pier*glass with a crack right through the 
centre ; there was also a cabinet of stuffed 
birds, some of which had fallen from their 
perches, and were lying on their backs in all 
their bright plumage ; a large photographic 
album occupied the centre of the table, ita 
back was broken and several of the leaves 
protruded; two or three acting copies of 
plays, very well thumbed, lay about. Elston 
twisted himself a cigarette and proceeded to 
fill up the time of waiting by blowing short 
puffs of smoke into the cracked glass, watch- 
ing with interest his own performances. He 
did not hear the door open gently, and tiU 
Clara accosted him he was not aware of her 
presence. 

" So you have been taking a private view 
of your own grandeur," she said, when he had 
taken a seat beside her. 

A part of the drama had escaped him. When 
the girl'entered the room and perceived who* 
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was present, her colour heightened just a 
fihade and she felt her pulse beat quicker as 
she watched the tall, slight figure leaning 
against the mantle-shelf. 

" Say rather dreaming of the absent,*' he 
responded, giving her a searching look. This 
was one of those insincere sayings which 
women like to hear, though they are per- 
fectly aware of their hollowness. She would 
have liked to appear unconscious, but do 
what she would she could not control the 
gratified smile which curled her red lips. 

" No ; really ? " was all she said — but 
what are words when colour and eyes speak 
their own language ? 

" Yes, I was thinking how well you carried 
out my last plan, not a hitch anywhere; 
you did it so well that I am going to ask 
you to do something more." Here the girl's 
countenance fell, and was hardly restored to 
its original brightness by the encouragement 
he endeavoured to throw in afterwards. 
" If any other woman was asked to do so 
much, she would be sure to make some 
blunder, but you maintained your dignity and 
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accomplished my desire, and by stopping at 
the chemist's you gave me time. It was well 
you did not let him go into the shop, or I 
might have missed you. By-the-way, did 
you notice when you both crossed to our side, 
the old gentleman would have sprang out on 
you, had I not kept him back ? '* 

" I was prepared for that," she murmured. 

*• How ? " 

** Had he lifted his voice I should have 
fainted.'* 

" Capital ! " laughed Elston in his hard, 
dry tone. " Clara, you are an admirable 
actress ! " 

" No, I am not," she said, hurt at this kind 
of flattery. This was not the sort of praise 
she desired; the minds of the two were 
difEerently tuned, what wonder if they did 
not understand each other P Still his satisfac- 
tion with her performance gave her pleasure. 

** Stop ! there is something else. I men- 
tion it now lest I forget it. At the time it 
didn't half please me.*' 

•* To what do you refer ? " 

Elston paused and looked grave ; his hard^ 
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lean face easily caught this expression. The 
girl bent forward to catch his words. 

" You rememtfer when you joined him at 
the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard ? " 

**Yes." 

" Anything else ? " 

" I took his arm,'* 

" You did. Do you know it pained me to 
see you do so ? " 

" But I did it in order to strengthen the 
^fEect. I saw where you were both standing." 

" I am not finding fault with you for doing 
it, nothing could have been better, but you 
did it so easily, as if you liked doing it, that 
the act pained me. Perhaps she may come 
to like this fellow in real earnest, I thought." 

" Never ! " cried the girl with decision, 
pleased with this symptom of jealousy, and 
she gave him a hasty kiss which gave em* 
phasis to the denial. 

" Well, my dear, it was only a suspicion." 

" Dick, you are too suspicious." 

" My enemies tell me the same, don't be of 
the same opinion." 

" Is there anything further I can do ? '* 
she asked, changing the conversation. 
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" Yes, I want you to call on Mrs. Nugent, 
"Why, what's the matter ? " 

The mention of the name had caused the 
girl to start ; this did not escape his notice, 
though he was twisting a cigarette at the 
time. 

" Oh, nothing ! '' she muttered, pressing 
her hand to her side as if a sudden pain had 
taken hold of her. 

" I tell you what, Clara, this theatrical 
business will never do for you. You can't 
liide it from me ; the work is too much for 
you." 

"What else is there open to me?" she 
asked bitterly. 

** Oh, many things. I must turn it over 
in my mind." 

Elston was too much occupied with his own 
reflections to think anything serious was the 
matter, but he did not forget the occurrence, 

" Who is Mrs. Nugent ? " she asked, glanc- 
ing at her skirt. 

** Well, I was about to tell you,'* he re- 
plied. " In the first place she is a friend of 
mine, not that I am quite sure how I 
secured her friendship ; next she is a widow^ 
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whether actually rich or not I can't say, but 
there is no doubt of her being well-to-do. I 
met her at the house of Mr. Cavendish, where 
she is intimate. She is aware of this con- 
templated marriage, and it was only lately I 
discovered that she was opposed to it." 
"Why does she trouble herself about 

it?" 

" That's just what I should like to know^ 

and if you can help me to find out, you 

will add another favour to those you have 

already conferred on me." 

The girl made no reply. 

" Of course, if you have any objection, I 
have no right to press my request,'* he added 
as a spur ; her silence disappointed him. 

" You know I'll do anything in my power 
to help you 1 " she replied reproachfully. 

" This is not much, I must say, but it will 
please me ; besides, Mrs. Nugent would be 
just the woman to serve you." 

" I was not thinking of myself," she said 

with a pang. 

*^I know you were not, and though I 
freely admit my object in bringing you 
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together was not entirely for your interest, 
yet that thought was in my mind." 

Elston was not an habitual liar, but if oc- 
casion required this kind of fabrication he 
was not the man to deny himself, a fortune 
is frequently reared on the recital of a 
graceful lie; he was a man of strong 
character, and not particularly influenced by 
the New Testament. Now in the whole course 
of his life he never uttered a more unblush- 
ing falsehood. The girl was not taken in by 
this flattery, for the simple reason that she 
hardly heeded the speech ; her thoughts were 
wandering off in some other direction, con- 
sequently his remark was a useless burning of 
powder. 

" What excuse shall I have for calling on 
this woman ? *' asked Clara in a cold voice. 
She was not interested in the affair. She 
felt something was being kept back, and that 
her part was a minor one in the conspiracy. 

" Present my card, she will be glad to see 
you. 

" Is there anything more ? " 
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" No, nothing more, only I want to hear 
you sing that song I gave you last week.*' 

The girl brightened. Blston knew what 
pleased her, and without another word she 
went to the piano. 

•* I suppose I may stretch myself on the 
lounge so as to enjoy it the better P" he asked, 
proceeding to do so before the permission 
was accorded. She assented with a sigh, 
which he did not hear. It was not so long 
ago since he would have been standing by her 
Bjide, turning over the leaves and assiduous in 
his attentions, but happy moments are rare 
and fleeting, and can best be enjoyed in 
retrospect. 

"Clara?" 

She swung round on the piano stool, his 
voice roused her. 

" Do you want anything ? '* 

" Is there any liquor in the house ? ** 

She got up and took from a chiffonier a 
decanter and a glass and placed them on 
the table beside him. 

" Thanks. Now pray go on, I am prepared 
to be happy.** 
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The song waa one of those simple touching 
melodies about one who loved not wisely but' 
too well ; the ear retained none of the noteS|, 
none of the melody, they went into the heart, 
immediately and mingled with the spirit, and 
lost themselves among' the operations of tha^ 
fanoy, putting those finest and most delicata 
springs in simultaneous motion. 

It was not the song he had given her, bub 
one which suited her mood and was intended 
for a surprise ; her execution was excellent^, 
and she threw her heart into it. It seemed to 
give her oppressed bosom a measure of relief 
which words failed to do. Perhaps she had 
some undefined thoughts of calling back the 
spirit of a love which she saw expiring 
before her eyes, or it may have been the 
effort of a tired soul to breathe a purer air, to 
soar into a higher atmosphere where schemes, 
and plots have no existence. Never was she 
more conscious of having done her best ; yet 
the last notes died away without a sign of 
approval^ and when she turned towards the 
sofa, Elston was fibst asleep. 

Her hands dropped to her side and a heavy 
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■weight seemed to have suddenly fallen on 
her heart ; mechanically her eyes became 
fastened on the sleeping man — ^it was a look 
of despair. 

Few faces are handsome in repose, Elston's 
was positively ugly. With the aid of a good 
expression plain features may become, if 
not actually handsome, still decidedly at- 
traSctive. Expression on a face is like sun- 
shine on a landscape, take away either, and 
all the forbidding aspects appear. 

Clara loved this man. Why ? Who can 
say ? Here are a few of the adjuncts : he 
had taken her out of a common lodging- 
house, and placed h^r in comfort ; talked to 
her when she was lonely and an outcast, taken 
her to places of amusement, gone with her 
to the seaside and on country excursions, 
and finding that she was up to his mental level, 
talked to her as an equal — there was not a 
note in the gamut of her mind of which he 
had not touched the string. But the sweet 
flower of a pure love could not blossom in 
the cold dry air of such natures. Passion 
satedy disappointment followed. He used 
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her as his tool. She complied with his wishes, 
still hoping. 

The young girl — she was barely nineteen'— 
lifted both hands to her eyes and a convul-^ 
sive shudder shook her frame ; she grew hot 
and cold by turns.^ A few minutes after- 
wards, when he awoke, her features exhibited 
no traces of the mental storm which had. 
swept over her heart. 

" You let me sleep too. long," he said^ 
impatiently, making no reference, to the* 
song. 

" I did not like to disturb you,'* she said 
without a shadow of rebellion in her 
voice. 

" Well, I must go now. Here is my card. 
When shall you, call ? '* 

" As soon as you like." 

^* Well then, to-morrow." 

" Very well." 

" I think I have told you everything.*' 

" No, there is one thing you have not told* 
me!" 

" What is that ? " ' 

*^ Do you want to upset this engagement 
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in order to marry Miss Oavendish yourself ? 
I should like to know that." 

•* Good God, hare I not told you before fhat 
she rejected me, that I hate her and Ormsby 
too, that revenge is my motive? You, 
of all women in the world, to be jealous I " 
and he shook her hand from his arm with 
contempt. 

" Why should I not be jealous ? " she 
ad^ed, drawing herself up with a frown, which 
diowed that her stock of patience was well 
nigh exhausted. " If I have been tempted 
to sin above others I hav^ not abdicated 
aU the feelings of a woman/' 

" Clara, you have the brain and mind of a 
loan. What would be weakness in another 
would be folly in you. Don't let yourself 
down to the level of those poor painted dolls 
of society who only apen their mouths to 
show their crass stupidity and ii,gaoranQe of 
everything. You stand as high above women 
as a flower above a vegetable ; be satisfied 
with yourself." 

** If I have the brain and mind oi .a man 
immewbe^I hme the heart of a woman/' 
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'* And no one values the combination of 
those qualities more than I do/' he said, 
drawing her towiurds him and kissing her 
forehead. 

There is some magic in the touch of those 
we love, no matter how they feel towards 
us. She convulsively clutched his arm and 
burst into tears, resting her face on his 
shoulder. 

" Dick, you are all I possess in the world," 
she whispered between her sobs. 

" Well, dear, I'm not going away from 
you. Why distress yourself?** and he 
caressed her as he used to do after that 
hateful period in the East-end lodging-house. 

" And you love me still ? *' 

" I love you still. Why do you ask ? '* 

" I sometimes grow doubtful.'* 

" That's because you are not well. You 
know there is nothing I would not do for 
you,'* he said, speaking rashly. 

*' I am glad to hear you say so,** she said, 
looking up through her tears. 

"Why do women require this constant 
assurance ? Is not it enough for them to 
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see the devotion of those who love them 
without hearing them talk about it ? '* 

" Is it any wonder that we should feel 
anxious about a treasure that is so precious ? 
The gift that is accepted without appre- 
hensions is* hardly worth receiving; the 
measure of our anxieties is in proportion to 
the value of the object possessed.'* 

" Perhaps so. You have the rare gift of 
knowing how to express yourself. I think 
you may be sure of retaining the love you 
inspire." 

" Would that love imply sacrifice ? " 

" I think so." 

" Let me see then whether it bears the 
test — ^your own test," she said, looking at 
him earnestly. 

Elston fidgeted. 

*^ I ask you to accept this appointment that 
Mr. Cavendish has offered you, and take me 
with you." 

« What, you go to China ? " 

« Why not ? *' 

'^ Impossible. The climate would not suit 
you, besides" — 
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** I don't mind the climate, let that be no 
Mndrance;' 

" Clara, you don't know what you ask." 

" That means you won't accept." 

"Certainly, I'll not banish myself for 
.money." 

" Nor for love ? " 

" Really I can't stay any longer," he said 
irritably looking at his watch. 

" Well, I'll do what you require," she said 
quietly, "some day you may regret this 
offer," she added as he hurried from the 
house. 

Clara sat for some time lost in thought, 
her chin resting on her hand, and a clouded 
look on her face. She did not believe in a 
Providence, but somehow a strange event 
had occurred for which she could not account. 
A little later she went to a cabinet and 
took from it a bundle of letters, many of 
them yellow and some torn. The candle 
burned low in the socket before she put them 
by that night, not that the reading took so 
much time, but her thoughts kept wander- 
ing. At last, prayerless, she tmdressed and 
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&pra;qg into bed with a feeling of exulta- 
tion. 

Nezt day she dressed carefully, and as she 
left the house she put in her pocket Elston's 
card, on which was pencilled Mrs. Nugent's 
address. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INFATUATION. 

"When you meet a nobIe» salute him, for he represents th^^ 
Sang; when 70a meet a priest, salate him, for he represents 
GocL" 

S. EiNAir. 

" There is no passion comparable in power to the seznal passion, 
there is none other worth mentioning beside it ; were there bat 
one snch another, then should no flesh see salTation." 

BUDDAH. 

"WblIi, my boy, I have put your affaire 
straight," said Brandon when Fred returned 
to lanoheon according to appointment. 

'Fred made no reply, but drew his chair to 
the table ; his face was a study. The old 
man recounted the particulars of the inter- 
view, with which the reader is already 
acquainted, concluding by saying, " Egad, I 
wish I were twenty years younger, you would 
Brot have a walk over the course." 

iPred was unable to contain himself for 
joy. The waiter passing in the lobby thought^ 
from the laughter which streamed lihroagh 
tibe keyhole, these two men were a pair of 
sefaoolboys* 
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" Now, my lad, you had better lose no 

time before you call on Mr. Cavendish. I 

need not tell you how to express yourself. 

Eemember, a gentleman always knows how 

to apologise gracefully." 

Let us now leave Fred on his embassy and 
follow Mr. Brandon in his tour through the 
streets, availing ourselves of the privilege of 
looking into that good man*s private thoughts. 
Pray remember that this old clergyman was 
living miles away from Mudie's counter, and 
far out of the reach of Smith's stalls ; men 
living in the wilds of Donegal either bought 
their books or simply did without such 
luxuries. Most of them adopted the latter 
course, but Brandon was an exception. He 
never went from home without picking up a 
book or two, and a visit to London was an 
occasion not to be lost. The purchase of a 
volume of sermons, which he used to cook 
for his own congregation, often won him a 
title for ability which he modestly accepted. 
This, however, had its drawbacks. The 
views propounded were often at variance 
with his previous teaching, which was soon 
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discovered by the critical members of his 
congregation and severely commented on. 
When these rumours reached his ears no one 
was more astonished than Mr. Brandon him- 
self, and much perplexity he suffered, 
wondering how he got wrong, and becoming 
dissatisfied with himself. Still he never could 
resist the opportunity of buying productions 
whicb he did not take the trouble closely ta 
examine. 

The sunshine was lighting up Fleet Street^ 
and the familiar names of the great news- 
papers caught his eyes as he walked down 
towards Ludgate Hill ; the dome and spires 
of St. Paul's forming a stately picture above 
the parti-coloured stream of life which surged 
before him. He felt he was an idler — still 
there was something in being one of that 
great throng, and to be a partner in tha 
great world's activities was not without 
a charm. " There is something electrical in 
a crowd," he thought as he turned down 
Earringdon Street and stopped to examine a 
vertical column of books displayed in a door- 
way. 
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Fred lost no time in making his peace wi& 
Hr. Cavendish. The interview was very 
brief but satisfactory, as he explained after- 
wards to Lena in the garden. 

Miles is seated in his study, not reading 
but thinking; he has lately taken to this 
kind of diversion, and if his looks are an 
index to his mind the change is not for the 
better. 

" Papa has not been himself lately," re- 
marked Lena, when Fred had closed the gate 
behind him. 

" He has given himself unnecessary trouble 
on our account," was the reply. 

" It is not that," she said thoughtfully. 

A change had come over Mr. Cavendish 
which his daughter noticed, though she wafi 
far from divining its cause. The fact was 
he had lost his old heartiness of manner, a 
sort of chronic anxiety had caught hold of 
him which did not escape the notice of 
observers. When he reflected on- his infatua- 
tion the way before him appeared dark and. 
gloomy. He felt like one torn out of his 
usual track by some malign influence. . Ta 
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this enemy of his peace he felt himself ia- 
capable of offering any firm resistance, foe 
there was a luxury in the feeling that bore 
him onwards for which he was unable to ac- 
eount. Mechanically he watched his daughter 
and her lover walk down the garden. When 
she caught his face at the window and waved 
her hand to him he drew back as if she were 
npteaidiog him. He thoogU his secret fuUy 
visible to all eyes, and it required an effort 
on his part to convince himself of the con- 
trary. What would she— his daughter — 
think if she knew the treachery he was 
harbouring. He shrank from the thought, 
and sank into a chair as if beaten down by 
some invisible hand. Then he recalled some 
look or gesture of the siren who enslaved 
him, that presented itself to his mind like 
some sweet intoxicating wine, which the 
drunkard raises to his lips though the ruin 
of his house stares him in the face. To-day 
when one of his clerks had asked him if he 
were ill ; he had rebuked the man in hasty 
words which made the faithful dependant 
recoil in sorrow. Bitterly he regretted this 
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unseemly speech, and would have repaired it 
had not pride and false shame kept him fronob 
making the atonement. Once when he entered 
his wife's apartment he tried to speak to her 
in his usual manner, but an indefinable 
shadow came between them. " I could have 
sworn that she guessed something," he 
thought, as the memory of the occurrence* 
came back to him. "Have you anything 
particular to say, my dear ? " sha asked in 
her soft voice. A negative reply in a con- 
ventional form was all he had courage to 
make. He had slipped the opportunity which 
might have been his salvation, and now her 
eyes haunted him. Inwardly torn with con- 
tending thoughts of passion and duty he 
fell into a troubled dream in wLich he 
thought he was presiding at his own table, 
when suddenly his wife, whom he had thought 
dead, stood before him charging him with 
her murder. All the guests stood aghast, 
his daughter fainted. Everyone shrank from 
him ; a leaden weight seemed to bear him 
down, crushing even his spirits ; his tongue 
felt parched, and speech was impossible. He 
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could not lift his head, while a piercing voice 
seemed to cry in his ear, " Guilty ! guilty ! 
guilty ! " With that, he awoke to find his 
whole body chilled with cold and his limbs 
trembling as if with ague. 

Then he arose, took his hat, and left the 
house. In a few minutes he was in Mrs. 
Nugent's sitting-room, looking tired and 
worn. 

" You are not well," she remarked, an 
anxious look in her face. 

" No, Maria, I am not well,'* he replied 
with a sigh. 

"Well, I have some news for you,'* she 
said with the view of rousing him. 

" What is it ? " he asked anxiously. 

" It is about the Ormsby business,** she 
answered. 

"*Tis a subject I am sick of,'* he said 
wearily ; " matters have been put straight." 

" This will make your mind more at ease. 
I have discovered who the lady is that you 
saw with him." 

'* I have not the smallest interest in the 

VOL. II. F 
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matter. His guardian has called on me and 
assured me of the lad's contrition. Elston 
made a mountain of a mole hill ; I know he 
did so, thinking it was for the best, but he 
was entirely mistaken." 

" She is in my house at present.** 

** Indeed I you astonish me.** 

*' The fact is Elston sent her to call on me 
as you requested.** 

. " How did he know her ? ** asked Miles 
turning sharply round. The widow paused 
for a moment, taken aback by this sudden 
enquiry. 

" I don't know how they came to be ac- 
quainted ; I suppose by some accident ; you 
know she is an actress, and he has a good 
many theatrical friends.** 

" Never mind ; what does she say about 
Ormsby ? ** 

" He was civil to her, nothing more.** 

" Precisely ; I never anticipated more till 
Elston put the suspicion into my head.** 

" She turns out to be a niece of mine,** 
said Mrs. Nugent slowly. 

"Indeed 1 ** he exclaimed. " How strange I 
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^* Yes> it is strange'** 
" Of course you did not know it ? '* 
" No, it was quite a surprise to me.'* 
** I should think so.*' 

" Very strange things happen in life. In 
most families there is "— 

"Don't tell me any family secrets; we 
have all something to conceal." 

"Well, I would not mind letting you know 
it, painful as it is," she said in a subdue^ 
tone. 

"If I can be any help; use me. Yo» 
(know, Maria, there is nothing I would not do^ 
for you." 

" Thanks, my best of friends, I know your 
goodness of heart." 

" Would to God there was no barrier be- 
tween us ; my life should be devoted to you," 
and he caught both her hands in his, as he 
uttered an expression of endearment in a 
husky voice. 

" Hush ! " she cried becoming frightened. 
" You must not say that ! " 

" Yes, by heavens ! I am thinking of you 
night and day ; I must tell you so, I can't 
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conceal it any longer ; it is no use, Maria ; I 
can't exist without you, I have spent a ter- 
rible time lately. I come to-day to ask you 
to fly with me ; the world is wide, I have 
money ; what good is it if not for use ; my 
life has been a dull routine, I never knew till 
now that my veins contained so much fire. 
Tou, and you alone, can allay this thirst. I 
am» sick of conventionalism. Won't you 
speak to me ? " 

She had sprung to her feet, and though ha 
still held her hands, she drew back from him, 
her face became flushed, and her heart beat 
convulsively. 

" You are mad ! " she gasped. 

" Lover's madness, Maria 1 Can you re- 
proach me ? " 

" Your wife, your daughter 1 Have you 
forgotten them ? " 

" They are provided for, my presence can- 
not benefit them. Our flight will be a nine 
days' wonder and then be forgotten. What 
matter, we shall be together." 

" Impossible I " she cried. 

" Listen to me," he continued. " I have^ 
a villa in Palermo, a paradise in itself." 
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*'You don't know what you ask.* You 
know I love you, and if you were free to- 
morrow I would fly to you, but I will not 
bring disgrace on you and myself by listen- 
ing to this proposal.** 

This was not what she wanted ; an assured 
position, wealth, the homage or envy of 
society were to her the main requisites of 
life. All these she was not prepared to forego, 
so she flung cold water — and plenty of it--rOU 
the ardour she had kindled in the breast of 
her elderly lover. No solicitation had any 
effect in altering her determination, though 
he pressed the point several times ; Minerva 
could not have been more chaste and ob- 
durate, and at last he was compelled to yield. 

Both pursued different trains of thought 
during the silence which ensued. 

" Let this be forgotten," she said, " and 
remember what I have told you." 

" You don't love me, Maria, that's plain." 

" It's because I do love you, better than 
you love yourself, that I refuse," she. sai^ 
weeping. 

" I have made a fool of myself," he said 
bitterly. 
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" No, but your good sense has deserted 
you ; when you reflect you will admit that I 
Itm in the right ; besides, at our time of life, 
what would people say ? it would be sheer 
madness." 

" I have not thought of public opinion/* 
he answered slowly and with reproach. 

"But I have; someone must exercise^ 
reason in the matter.'' 

" Is love ever reasonable ? '* he asted. 

** Ton would be the first to reproach me 
when your passion had cooled down, and 
you would be justified in doing so if I yielded 
to this infatuation." 

Miles held down his head, her words were 
titaianswerable. He did not attempt a reply. 
He was wondering at himself, and feeling 
acutely the humiliation he was suffering- 
H'6 had not anticipated this answer, not 
that he regretted his proposal ; if he had 
thought of any further argument strong 
iiiough to alter her inind he would have 
tised it, but none oct)urred to him and he felt 
beaten though not ashamed. We can accept 
fib inuch from the Hps of those we lovo that 
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loss, of dignity is the last thing thought 
of. 

" Mind, this is to make no difEerence be- 
tween us,'* she said gently. 

That was what he was troubled about. 
Her words brought him relief. 

" Thanks, Maria ; you are generous." 

She held out her hand. He took it and 
held it in his, not looking at her face. 

^' I am going to make a companion of Miss 
Hartman; would you like to see her ? '* 

" Not now," he said wearily as he rose to 
depart. 



CHAPTER V. 



THB WIDOW AND HfiB NIECE. 



** 



Courtesy is not an unpleasant exercise for a little while. It 
is like riding a spirited horse well enoogh to show we can keep onr 
Beat and do it gracef ally, bat there is no occasion to be at it all day 
long. It is quite enough to let the beast know that he has a 
master who is up to him, and knows the worst of his curvets and 



prances." 



W. S. Landor. 



The friendship between Mr. Cavendish and 
the widow continued unbroken. There had 
been a large party at the Park in honour of 
of Mr. Brandon. Mrs. Nugent and her 
niece were invited. It was the day after 
the dinner. The reader is invited to the 
house of Mrs. Nugent, in Bayswater. Here 
is what was taking place there. The clock 
on the mantel-shelf chimed the quarter 
before three, in a sweet, negligentj silvery 
tone; the remains of luncheon had not 
been removed; there was perfect silence 
in the room, broken only by the witching 
sound of the little clock. Mrs. Nugent was 
seated in an easy-chair holding the broad 
sheet of the Times before her, but every now 
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and then taking furtive glances at the table 
near the window, where her niece sat making 
some entries in her memorandum-book. 
Clara wore a loose dressing-gown of some 
striped material, her hair was tied up negli- 
gently but not inelegantly, she had no or- 
naments, the outline of her neck and arms 
could be seen through the thin stuff, and her 
soft, olive complexion was set off by the 
colour of her costume. Mrs. Nugent, on the 
contrary, was carefully dressed, save the rings 
and bracelets, which were easily assumed 
when the visitors* bell rang. A black cat was 
licking her paws on a chair, suspending this 
interesting occupation occasionally to throw 
a thoughtful look at her mistress ; the white 
blossoms of the almond trees could be seen 
through the open window, 

" So you were airing your benevolence 
last night at my expense," said Clara, at last 
breaking the silence, but without turning her 
head. 

Mrs. Nugent gave a little start, while the 
paper she held in her hand shook. 

" You are greatly mistaken," she replied 
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m an uneven voice which showed consider- 
able inward agitation. 

" My ears seldom deceive me." 

" What did you hear ? " 

** Oh I you want me to give you the clue, 
do you ? I have no doubt of your skill in 
explanation." 

The widow sighed but said nothing ; again 
silence reigned for a minute. . 

" I think you had better be cautious ;** and 
Clara went on with her entries. 

" What would you have me do ? I wished 
to introduce you as my guest. You objected 
to that, surely there was nothing wrong in 
ttient^oning that you were educated abroad?** 

" Go on, finish your account ? " 

" There is nothing further to finish." 
. Clara gave a little " h'm '* of unbelief and 
relapsed once more into silence. 

The cat having finished licking her paws, 
ourled her tail round her body and leaned 
forward in an attitude of attention, slowly 
blinking her eyes. 

" Now suppose I had taken up your r6le 
and grew confidentiaL Do you think I 
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should get sympathisers?^' This time the 
girl looked over at her relative. 

"I tell you, Clara, you are mistaken. 
Your fertile imagination sometimes leads you 
astray. Tou think I am harbouring certain 
designs; heaven knows nothing is further 
from my thoughts, but I must say some- 
thing when I am appealed to." 

"I don't see the necessity,** coolly re- 
sponded the girl. 

" But I do I '' 

" Well, be it so. I hate argument. Only, 
remember, be sparing of your materials. It 
might not exactly agree with what I may 
have to say by-and-bye. I don't want ta 
Expose you to the charge of inconsistency, 
iSiat's all." 

Tou are very good." 
You mean I am very thoughtful ? " 
Perhaps you al'e too much so ; the losses 
may not balance the gains,*' said the widow, 
provoked but cautious. 

** That's my affair. What a charming 
woman Mrs. Oav^idish is." 

••* Why P Have you seen her ? " 
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Mrs. Nugent here laid down the paper, and 
the expression on her face showed real ap- 
prehension. 

" Yes, I had an interview with her alone ; 
was not that making a good use of my 
opportunity ? " 

"For what purpose may I ask ?" 

" Solely on your account." 

" How very kind.'* 

" Yes, I am kindness itself when it suits 
my purpose, only people are slow to believe 



me. 



" You are not the most credulous woman 
yourself." 

" Well, I admit it. Faith is like a palace, 
when tumbled to the ground it can be re- 
built, but not in a day. Mine, you know, has 
had a shock." 

" But you won't believe what I say." 

" Is there any wonder in that ? Can you 
seriously put yourself forward as an apostle 
of truth, able and willing to support or 
nourish a weak belief? Really, my dear 
Aunt, you are very amusing." 

The widow's face grew scarlet, but she had 
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the wisdom to suppress the angry speech that 
was tingling on the top of her tongue. 

Clara got up and touched a small hand- 
bell which stood on the table. 

" Get me the Morning Post^^ she said ta 
the servant who entered. 

** It is on the side-table, miss.** 

« Where ? " 

The servant handed the paper and retired^^ 
Mrs. Nugent watched her scan its contents 
with nervous curiosity ; she had seen her da 
this for the last four mornings. Her curiosity 
could contain itself no longer. 

" What are you looking for ? " 

" An item in the fashionable intelligence,'* 
was the quiet reply. " Yes, here it is at 
lastl" exclaimed the girl, a gleam of 
satisfaction lighting up her countenance. 
" There, read for yourself," and she handed 
it to her aunt. 

"The Earl of D'Byncourt and hia 
daughter have arrived at their town house" — 

She read no further, but rising, exclaimed 
with emotion, " In God's name what do you 
intend to do ? Will you drive me mad ? '* 
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Clara looked at her with a smilei the ex* 
dtement evidentlj amused her. 

" Why this emotion ? '* 

" Why this enquiry ? Are you not satisfied 
with the home I have given you ? Do you 
want to bring disgrace on me ? " 

*^ You forget, aunt, that you have asked 
three questions instead of one; which shall 
I answer first? " 

*^ Girl I there is a limit to all endurance! 
Do your worst, I can bear it no longer 1 " 

" I think you excite yourself without 
reason. Now confess, if the Earl called 
here, would it not be something to boast of 
to your gossips? Really, I thought you 
would be delighted. But since you are 
alarmed, I'll do nothing to annoy you. Is 
there any objection to my seeing him ? Poor 
old man, I have not seen him for a long time; 
I wonder whether he will know me ? *' she 
added, thinking aloud. 

As Mrs. Nugent had nothing to say to this, 
she bit her lip and remained silent. It may 
be seen that the presence of her niece was 
not a pleasure, but who is there that has not 
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fiomething to put up with ? And perhaps the 
discipline we undergo in reconciling ourselves 
to the inevitable, may go to the formation of 
a character which may be of use by-and-bye— 
without forecasting the Scriptural view of the 
inatter. That it is distinctly vexatious no-^ 
body will deny. 

" Puss, I am quite distressed to disturb 
you, but you must go," and Clara shook the 
chair, causing the cat to balance herself 
before finally yielding the situation. She 
then sat down and opened her writing- 
desk. 

Mrs. Nugent rose and left the room. 

The composition of the letter cost Clara 
some trouble judgingfrom the frequent pa uses 
she made, but there were smiles as well, which 
jshowed that the labour was not disagreeable. 
When she had finished she sealed it with a 
curious little seal that was appended to her 
watch chain; after that put the letter in 
her pocket, paused for a moment, looking 
thoughtfully out of the window, and then 
left the room. 

"I must not forget four o'clock," she 
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thought, glancing at the clock in the hall as. 
she went to dress. 

In the meantime Mr. Frederick Ormsby 
was pursuing his studies assiduously; in a 
few weeks he was to be put to the test. 
As the time drew near he became anxious^ 
and fidgety, and when he should have been 
hardest at work he found a walk in 
the Row a temptation not to be resistedy. 
not that he knew many who usually resort 
there, but the notion of mingling with that 
fashionable throng must give some sort of 
pleasure, judging from the many who haunt 
it. The weather was delightful, the trees 
were leafy and green, and the sunshine warm 
and fresh as he took the cut across St. JamesV 
Park to luncheon and his law reading. 

He was passing a seat when a gentleman, 
accosted him by asking for a light. 

"What I Dalton, old man ! " 

" Hullo, Fred ! Is that you ? Come, sit 
down for a minute, I want to have a talk. I 
have not seen you this age." 

Fred complied. He had a real regard 
for this poor Bohemian, but he had lost 
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sight of him for some time past. Dalton 
had a habit of sinking below the horizon 
sometimes, and reappearing mysteriously 
when least expected; his friends had a 
delicacy in making enquiries as to his where- 
abouts, and he was not always communicative 
about himself. Whatever his reasons happened 
to be, and scarcely anyone ever knew their 
extent, he always turned up with a cl6ar face 
and a smart appearance. Just now he had 
got beyond these bounds, for in addition to a 
well-fitting coat and trousers, he wore the 
trifling addition of white gaiters over his patent 
leather shoes, and had, moreover, a flower in 
his button-hole. Fred looked down at the 
gaiters and asked what he was up to. 

**Is it because you see me wear these 
vanities that you make the enquiry ? " 

" Why, then, sport what I have heard you 
condemn ? " 

" Fred, that is a question you should never 
ask," he said, twirling his cane in his hand. 

« Why ? " 

" Because there is no answer to it," was 
the firm but nnsatisfactory reply. " Now 

VOL. n. o 
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tell me if I look happy ? ** he asked, turning 
round and looking Fred full in the face. 

** I should decidedly say yes/* was the 
reply. 

"Well, you're wrong. I ought to be 
miserable, and to look it.'' 

" I can't make you out." 

" That's just what I have failed to do my- 
self. I have tried to feign a disappointment, 
but am surprised to find how feeble a blaze I 
can produce; I have invoked despair, but 
life looks provokingly cheerful ; I ought to 
feel sad and humbled, but I confess I am less 
broken-hearted than I ought to be under 
the circumstances." 

" What on earth do you mean ? '* 

" In plain words, the woman I was going 
to propose to has married another.'* 

** Did she know that you loved her ? " 
asked Fred as soon as he recovered from his 
surprise. 

" Who talked about love ? '* enquired Jack 
gravely. 

" Why, if you were going to propose you 
must surely have loved her.*' 
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*^ Ah I there it is. I didn t love her but I waa 
trying to do so ; Fred, you hit the nail on the 
head ; I see it all now. Yes, I didn't love her, 
if I had I suppose I should be all of a heap. 
Well, come along and say no more about it/' 

'* But you don't mean to say you can get 
rid of it in that way? " put in Fred, with a 
puzzled face. 

<< What can I do ? She was married thm 
morning at Hanover Square Church, and 
there's an end of it. Tell me why they all 
select that dirty old building ? Come, there's 
Hi man.' 

*' Is that all you will tell me ? " asked 
Fred, annoyed at having his curiosity aroused 
without being gratified. 

'* Yes, that's all. What good would it do 
jou ? " 

Fred was forced to admit that the informa- 
tion, interesting though it might be, could be 
^sf no service to him, and there the matter 
^nded. 

<< There goes that sneak Els ton ; he went 
past me about two minutes ago, and he 
was walking with a handsome girl. X 
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wonder who she is, or what she is, that 
could take a fancy to him." 

Turning down the opposite path, Fred saw 
Miss Hartman in earnest conversation with 
the gentleman in question. He stopped in 
astonishment. 

" What ? Do you also know her ? '* 

" Yes, I know her, at least I have met her. 
How long have they been here ? " 

"More than an hour to my knowledge,** 
replied Dalton ; " but hurry on, it is getting 
uncommonly near luncheon time." 

Fred listened to his friend's lively talk a& 
they crossed the Park ; but at the back of his 
Ddind lingered a few thoughts about Elston, not 
of a friendly character ; the fact is he began 
to suspect him of some sinister conduct ; he 
could not make out how it was that he had 
become intimate with Miss Hartman. Last 
night at dinner they hardly seemed to speak* 
to each other, and, remembering this, Fred 
felt utterly unable to account for the confi'*^ 
if bntial terms which appeared to exist between 
them. 
^ In the meantime Clara had reached the 
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rendezvous at the time appointed, and found 
Elston impatiently waiting for her. 

"Let us get into the other Park, there 
is no talking here," he said. 

They had just then reached the place 
where Dalton espied them, and Elston might 
have easily observed him had he not been 
short-sighted. 

"Mrs. Nugent, whose address you gave 
me, turned out to be a relation; I happen to 
know something of her past life which she is 
.unwilling to disclose — matters of a family 
character. She has invited me to stay with 
her, that's how you found me at youp 
friend's." 

" Quite a romance. Can't you entrust me 
with anything more since I have been 
fortunate in bringing you together?" said 
Elston, not believing a word of this state- 
ment, and anxious to know what was kept 
back. 

" It would not interest you." 

** Let me be a judge of that. I have a 
particular interest in Mrs. Nugent." 

Clara laughed, Elston coloured. 
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** I am not in love with her yon may be 
sure/' he said awkwardly. 

** She is considered handsome ; if yon were 
attracted by her it would not be surprising.** 

^* Clara, don't jest, yon know what I 
mean." 

** Now, would it be fair to ask what is the 
motive of your interest?" said the girl 
Bharply. " You do look confused." 

*^ I am not confused ; but you are enough 
to bewilder anyone with your constant 
suspicions. If there were not another woman 
in the world I should not think of Mrs. 
Nugent ; will that satisfy you ? " 

'* Certainly, I am quite satisfied ; but if 
not in love, what then ? ** 

** Well, since you must know, it is about 
another. I ought not to mention his name.'* 

•*If I do, will you admit it, if my con- 
jecture is correct, for I have made a discovery 
too?'* 

" Very well, let me hear." 

•* Is it about Mr. Cavendish ? " 

" How did you find it out P That is the 
person I mean,'* said Elston, glad to shirk 
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the real matter and very willing to procure 
so strong an ally. For a time he did not 
know whether she was playing a part, and 
had begun to think that the widow had made 
her a confidant. 

'* It is only a suspicion, principally guess 
work." 

"He visits there, you have observed that?" 
asked Dick, desiring to extract from her as 
much as she knew. 

^^ Others do the same/' was the quick 
reply. 

" You won't tell me then ? '* he said, in a 
disappointed tone. 

" I have really nothing to tell.'* 

" Well, I think she is a designing woman ; 
it is positively disgraceful to see the way she 
tries to entrap that man." 

'^ Suppose he was willing to fall into the 
trap?" 

" You don t suppose he " — Elston stopped 
abruptly to glance at his companion ; his looks 
expressed the rest. "Well, you may be 
right; I never thought of that," and 
he walked by her side for a minute with* 
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out speaking. He wanted to give her 
the impression that this thought was new to 
him. 

" One could see it with half a glance," 
said Clara, with a little show of triumph that 
she could not conceal. 

" No, I can't believe it," he said, in the tone 
of a man who was being arguied into a foolish 
suspicion against his will. " You don't know 
what a shrewd, steady man he is. And then 
you probably never met his wife." 

" I can imagine him to be all you say he is. 
I have also the advantage of knowing his wife, 
and it is from her manner that I have caught 
my suspicions as well as from what my own 
observation has taught me." Clara said 
more than she had intended; it is needless to 
say that this suspicion was not new to Elston, 
but her acuteness quite astonished him. 

" Clara, can you tell how it is that yOu have 
the clearest head as well as the handsomest 
face of all your sex ? " 

The girl smiled. 

" I can't answer your question, but every- 
one must admit that Miss Cavendish is hand- 
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fiome." As she said this she tried to read his 
countenance ; he was fully prepared for her. 

" Yes, she has beauty of a certain order, 
but not the beauty of intelligence," he replied 
reflectively, as if he were balancing his judg- 
ment. " Some may think that the best, but I 
never could ; you see it is so perishable," he 
continued, " and when it is gone there is 
nothing, left. On the contrary when you find 
clearness of mind combined with splendour 
of form, the second must go with time, but 
the first is there, and nothing but death or 
disease can annihilate it." 

All this was balm to her mind ; she was 
beginning to think that her hold of him 
was stronger than she supposed, for she felt 
herself possessed of those faculties he ad- 
mired; if only this haunting viper of jealousy 
could be torn from her heart, all might be 
well. How completely she forgot his former 
coldness ! 

" It may be his disposition," she thought, 
deceiving herself by making excuses for him. 
It dropped quite out of her mind that he had 
refused to give up England for her and ac- 
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cept the appointment which Gavendisli had 
offered him. What progress can be expected 
in the world so long as we go on deceiving- 
ourselves in this manner? Spinning our 
heart's faith into miles of rope to knot round 
some rotten post, which a breath of wind can 
demolish, and which has no constancy but in 
our feeble fancies. 

" Dick, do you really like me better than 
Miss Cavendish P '* she said simply ; it waa 
her heart that spoke. The tact, wit and clever- 
ness which he praised her for, where were^ 
they now ? 

Elston was a man of the world, he did 
not require his "i" dotted or his "t** 
crossed, so it is unnecessary to state his^ 
reply. Enough to say that both went away 
happy ; if the motive in each were different- 
the author is in no way answerable. 



OHAPTEE VI. 

" UNDBB THE QBEWNWOOD TBBB/* 

What 18 love? Ask him who lires. 
What is life ? Ask him who adores. 
WhatisQod? 

Shkllkt. 

Behind the cross stands the deWl. 

Spanish Psotkbb. 

** I HAVE just seen my old dad off, he was in 
gay spirits, and sent his love to you. He 
said he had never enjoyed a trip to town so 
much, as he did this.'' 

** What a dear old man. I don 't wonder^ 
Pped, that you love him so." 

^I am glad you like him, Lena, for he 
deserves it. He has been more than a father 
to me." 

« That I do with all my heart.** 

The two were seated in an arbour ; a great 
leafy tree spread its boughs over thern^ 
through which a gentle breeze tinkled making 
the leaves tremble, and causing a low, distant 
murmur like the sound of whispering waves. 
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The brilliant parterres of flowers shone 
brightly in the sunshine, and some gaily- 
dressed children were seen chasing a butterfly 
in the distance, their cheery voices giving a 
touch of vitality to the scene which added to 
its beauty. 

" How subdued your father looks of late," 
remarked Fred, unconsciously referring to a 
thought which had lately disturbed her mind. 
People who love each other frequently think 
of the same thoughts. 

" Oh, Fred, have you noticed it ?" she ex- 
(Claimed, letting her work drop on her lap ; her 
fingers were always employed, and Fred 
frequently sat beside her while she was so 
engaged; and these were the happiest 
moments of her life. " I thought it might 
have been my own fears." 

" Well, dear, there is no cause for your 
disturbing yourself, it may be owing to some 
business transaction ; a man in his position 
has a great deal of responsibility. I have 
-observed that he has grown somewhat 
anxious and absent, but what of that P " 
.. " I don*t know,'* said Lena, shaking her 
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head, " but it makes me sad. Just now I 
am happy, and I should like everyone about 
me to be happy also ; it feels like a reproach 
to one*s own joy to think another is miser* 
able," said the girl, while a dreamy sadness 
suffused her eyes, giving a tenderness to her 
beauty which brought fresh joy to Fred's 
heart. This new trait of sensitiveness 
interested the young man more thaa the 
object which had excited it, not that he was 
callous to another's suffering, but he did not 
think that there was any cause for uneasi- 
ness ; human nature is so complex that there 
is no soul large enough to enter entirely into« 
all our joys and griefs. 

" But we must be first certain that the 
sorrow exists before we fret ourselves with 
thinking of it ; don't you think so ? Just 
now I confess I should like to have thi& 
examination over." 

" So should I, Fred," she said, looking up, 
" for I think you are studying too hard." 

"Well, I don't know about that, many 
men read a great deal harder than I do, but 
it would not be pleasant to get ploughed. 
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jou know, particularly when a man is think- 
ing of getting married.*^ 

Lena blushed at the thought of that day, 
and her mind went off into a series of fancies 
which it would be idle to try and catch ; as 
well may you hunt a number of butterflies 
with the hope of securing their brilliant 
colours. She held her head bent over her 
work; a silence followed which was golden 
in its eloquence. 

" Tou have not answered me yet, dear," he 
suggested, thinking that her thoughts turned 
on his possible defeat, which, to say the 
truth, was what most concerned him just 
then. 

" What would you have me say,'* she asked 
.nth a Bhy smOe. 

"Oh, how can I suggest anything,*' he 
said, disappointed. " Would you think the 
worse of me if I failed ? ** 

She looked at him with wonderment. 

" How can you ask such a foolish ques- 
tion? I should like you to succeed in 
whatever you took up, but whether you 
failed or not my interest would be the same.*' 
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" That's just what I wanted you to say^ 
only I was afraid you might think otherwise. 
I never can get it out of my head that a 
woman looks at a man much as the world 
does/' said Fred, speaking out his thoughts 
in that pleasant way into which a man falls 
when he knows he is in the company of one 
who appreciates him and who is likely to 
deal gently with his foibles. 

" How does the world look at a man ? ** 
enquired the girl, to whom this kind of reason- 
ing sounded strange ; his most careless ex- 
pression was often treasured up and debated 
in her own mind; this constituted secret 
luxury of thought, and though the method 
of debate caused some perplexity, still it was 
of that pleasurable nature which no young 
woman would dispense with. 

« Oh, don't you know ? " 

*• I can't even guess." 

*' The world weighs a man in the balance, 
looks at his advantages, asks what he is going 
to do with them, expects him always to rise 
or fall according to its own standard, never 
takes his inherent weakness or failings into 
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account but expects him to succeed or fail, 
and is merciful or severe according to hia 
success or failure." 

The girl listened attentively, she did not try 
to answer until she had reflected. 

" It is so difficult to shape one's thoughts,'* 
she said slowly. 

" Does a woman take a view like that, not 
exactly as I put it perhaps, but somewhat 
the same ? " 

" I think not, at least I could not do so." 

'' Tell me why ? " 

" It seems to me that there is a coldness 
in that method which implies the absence of 
love, it may be justice of a severe order, but 
as long as a man's failure is not owing to 
wilful neglect, but to accident, a woman's 
regard for the man remains the same. I 
believe even his failings may call forth more 
of her sympathy, and increase, not diminish, 
her love." 

** I wonder if every woman feels as you do," 
he remarked admiringly. 

The girl bent her head, and the quiet 
rustling of the wind among the leaves com-^ 
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municated a subtle instinct of pleasure to 
her thoughts. 

" Now I want to ask you something which 
has often puzzled me,'' she said, looking up 
with her soft dark eyes. He had lain his 
head against the back of the seat, and now 
turned towards her with lips half parted in a 
smile. These sudden bursts of thought 
charmed him, so few women are capable of 
them that he appreciated her the more. It 
is often by contrasts a man grows to love, 
and, above all, to respect a woman ; so many 
he meets so miserably fall below his ideal that 
sometimes he begins to wonder whether his 
own nature has not deceived him* with dreams 
and idle fancies of an impossible character. 

«I am listening, Lena,'' he replied. 

" Why is it when we enjoy a strain of 
music, or, for example, a day like this, or a 
conversation with one who can sympathise 
with us, that it all appears like an illusion, a 
hurried reference to some other state where 
an unknown happiness may be found, that 
this seems the shadow and the other the sub- 
stance." 

VOL. ir. H 
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*' I quite understand what you allude to. I 
have heard something which in a mystic way 
explained it, if the emotion at all admits of 
explanation. Of course it is all nonsense," 
said the young man, plucking the leaves off 
a rose and letting them drop slowly on the 
ground beside him. 

"I have often thought of asking this 
question, it seems to touch the fountain of 
life; one feels a sort of awe in approaching it." 

" Don't then expect too much from my 
answer or you will be disappointed," he said, 
smiliug at her earnestness. 

" Go on, pray, let me hear," and she 
turned her face towards him with a glow of 
interest. For a moment he thought only of 
the face and then went on. 

" You must first understand that one of 
the theories of life is that the soul was in 
existence before it came to inhabit bodies in 
this world." 

" Yes, I have heard of that." 

" Well, whether it was for punishment or 
probation that it was compelled to remain 
on earth is not definitely laid down. Some say 
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for punishment^ but on that point opinion is 
divided. One thing most people are agreed 
upon is that the soul, previously to incarnation^ 
existed in a state of enjoyment of which our 
present senses are entirely incapable of taking 
cognizance, probably they are blunted by the 
fall, or rendered less acute that we may live 
more comfortably in this world, or fifty other 
causes may be assigned ; that in the trans- 
mission of this soul from one state to the other, 
or, I should properly say, from the higher state 
to the lower, it lost all this delicate perception 
and all memory of its previous condition, and 
only when the possessor becomes touched 
with the divine feeling of love the memory 
returns, and the haunting recollection of 
a joy that is lost, but may be renewed, comes 
back to us in the form of an illusion, which 
a sympathetic listener, a beautiful sunset, or 
s, sweet melody brings to our hearts." 

When Fred had done Lena's enthusiasm 
was worth witnessing. She received this 
fanciful statement as young people generally 
do. 

'* Beally, it might be the true solution," she 
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exclaimed. '^ It is like a beautiful dream ; and 
TeDnyson tells us that dreams are true while 
they last/' 

The girl drank in his words with thirsty 
lips, and her eyes shone like stars in the 
distant canopy, mystic and wonderful in their 
voiceless silence. 

It was in this way the long hours of the after- 
noon were spent ; the lovers talked out their 
souls, and made incursions into that strange 
territory of the mind, which, like the African 
interior, always presents new objects of 
interest to the hardy explorer. Occasionally 
the conversation ran on trifles, but even this 
small coin of the heart had a merry, pleasant 
jingle, which caused smiles and laughter, 
and made the hours pass with magical quick- 
ness. He sometimes read aloud to her, and 
it was pleasant to read to such a listener. 
Tennyson grew to be a friend, for he taught 
them the language of love, and gave them 
wings for their thoughts ; for, as Fred would 
often remark, " a poet can tell us nothing that 
we don't know, but he can translate our 
thoughts into words," and Lena was able to 
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enter into his plans, share his ideas, and 
sympathise with his enthusiasm. 

Just before they separated Fred re- 
marked — 

"Have you seen anything of Miss Hart- 
man lately ? " There was some diffidence in 
the way he put this inquiry. 

" No, I have not seen her since the night 
she dined with us ; they left cards, but I was 
not in," said the girl with surprise. 

" I don't know if I am right in telling you 
to be reserved towards her,*' he said in a 
perplexed tone. He was anxious to convey 
a caution, but he found his words would 
imply more than he intended. 

The effect was just what he expected. 

" Don't you like her ? " she asked seriously, 
looking at him. 

" It is not a question of liking or disliking. 
I really don't know much of her, though we 
have had an irregular sort of acquaintance, 
which, as you know, brought me some trouble; 
but as I was coming home through the Park, 
yesterday, I saw her walking with Blston and 
engaged in a most earnest conversation. 
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There is nothing in this to object to, only I 
have never heard him mention her name, and 
he seemed to avoid her that night in your 
house, so much so, that I did not think they 
knew each other ; but I am now inclined to 
think that their acquaintance is of a longer 
and more intimate character than I imagined ; 
besides, she is staying with her aunt, 
who must know all about her, and Mrs. 
Nugent is a woman for whom I care very 
Kttle." 

"There is something you are not telling 
me, I am afraid," said the girl in alarm. 

" No, I assure you there is nothing more 
to tell you ; perhaps I should not have said 
so much were it not that I am particular 
about your acquaintances." 

"I have no particular liking for Mrs. 
Nugent either, nor has mamma." 

" How in the world then, is it that she is 
so often at your house ? " 

" She comes without invitation." 

" Surely not to dinner ? " he repUed 
quickly. 

" I did not ask her," murmured the girl 
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diffidently, and he thought the tears stood in 
her eyes. • 

" Your father asked her I suppose. Tell 
me who sent out the invitations ? " 

" I did." 
And you sent none to her ? " 
No, I did not think she was coming till 
papa told me that he had given her an invi- 
tation, and that she was to bring some young 
friend with her.*' 

Fred pursed up his lips and was in- 
clined to give a low whistle, but instead 
remarked — 

" I see." 

"Miss Hartman spoke very well of you, 
and said that you had been kind to her," 
added Lena. 

" Well, I am very much obliged to her, she 
has only done me justice,'' he said, with an 
uneasy feeling at the heart which Lena 
happily could not see, or her peace of mind 
might have been disturbed. 

It may be remembered that Fred's sins 
were more in thought than in act ; still he 
knew there was sufficient basis for an 
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asylum filled with the wildest lunatics, and 
was proportionally pleased to hear that it 
was not let for that purpose. To do him 
justice he was also pained to return evil for 
good, but the thing was to be done, and 
whatever pain it cost him he felt he should 
do it. 

" Well, dear, what you have just men- 
tioned does not remove my suspicions, though 
you must remember I am not saying any- 
thing positively against the girl ; still it is no 
harm to be on one's guard." 

Lena promised to attend to his advice, and 
they parted. When she entered the house 
she walked upstairs to her mother's room, 
and found to her surprise Miss Hartman 
seated beside her mother's chair. There 
was a little confusion in the greeting, but 
Clara's manner unconsciously covered it. 

" I have had an agreeable chat with your 
mother, Miss Cavendish," she said, rising to 
greet her. 

'^ Miss Hartman has been good enough to 
sing to me, Lena. We have been spending 
the time very pleasantly." 
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" I am sorry I have missed that treat," 
said the girl, " more especially as I know what 
Miss Hartman is capable of*' — 

" Oh, I hope we shall know more of each 
other," remarked the invalid. 

" Is your visit with your aunt to be of long 
duration ? " enquired Lena, Fred's advice un- 
pleasantly occurring to her. 

" I can hardly say ; my movements are very 
uncertain." 

"Mrs. Nugent is thinking of going to 
Paris," said Mrs. Cavendish. 

" You of course will accompany her ? " said 
Lena. 

" I think not ; I am thinking of getting 
some public engagement. You forget, Miss 
Cavendishy I am obliged to work for myself. 
I can't always accept the bounty of my rela- 
tives, and I love independence." 

Lena tried to make some reply. Then 
Miss Hartman stood up to take her leave. 
Mrs. Cavendish wished her to remain a little 
longer, but she pleaded an engagement. 

"You seemed rather reserved, Lena," 
remarked the mother after her visitor had left. 
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For a moment Lena continued silent, she 
was debating how she should break the 
matter to her. Then she summoned courage 
and told her all that Fred had said, adding — 

''He cautioned me against her, but said 
that he knew nothing to her disadvantage.*' 

For some minutes her mother remained 
silent, then she expressed her surprise — 

" There may be something in what he says, 
but the girl told me candidly that between 
her and the aunt there was no love ; that I 
can well believe. One thing alone aroused 
my suspicion ; she more than once alluded to 
your father, and seemed full of curiosity 
about our family afEairs. I did not enlighten 
her much, but there was no doubt that she 
did seem anxious to find out something. 
Whatever her reason could have been, Fred 
advised for the best ; let us both be on our 
guard." 

Lena then sat down and began to play for 
her mother, as was her custom. 

"I feel myself getting much stronger 
lately, dear. Do you know I walked a little 
to-day." 
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** I am delighted to hear it, mother. The 
doctor told me that the change to the sea will 
be sure to do you good." 

" Yes, he said that I might go next week.'* 

" Oh, won't that be delicious, mamma," 
exclaimed the girl, swinging herself round on 
the music stool, her face lighting up as she 
spoke. 

The mother smiled at her enthusiasm. 

"Don't expect too much, dear; there is 
only One Doctor who can cure me, yet for 
your sake I would wish to linger a little 
longer.'' 

" No, no, I won't have you talk like that ; 
you made me so sad the last time. Have we 
not agreed to avoid the subject?" said the 
girl reproachfully. 

** Yes, dear ; excuse my transgressions, I 
claim the privileges of an invalid." 

" And you are forgiven," said the daughter^ 
throwing her arms round her neck. " My 
own mamma must not think of leaving me 
for many years to come." 

"You would not like to see my place 
vacant ; perhaps filled by another," cried the 
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mother, weeping on her shoulder. "What 
would become of my poor child then ? " 

Lena's heart beat quickly, and a thrill of 
indignation made her shiver. She felt this 
idea had taken hold of her mother's mind, and 
nothing, gave her greater pain than to know 
that certain events pointed towards its fulfil- 
ment. She knew that Fred had his suspicions 
which he did not like to communicate, and that 
certain plotting was taking place which she 
could not account for. This girl was not of 
the weeping kind, but just now she gave way 
to her feelings when nobody saw her tears. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE EIVEE. 

One hour of love will teaoh a woman 

More of her true relations than all philosophising. 

liASGAKBT FULLBS. 

It is only a sage who can look unmoved at 
the many trifles strewn on his path and not 
worry himself with them. 

Lena Cavendish was not a sage, but a 
warm, impulsive, sensitive girl, and the 
warning she received from Fred about her 
new acquaintance rankled in her mind. When 
she came down to breakfast with her father, 
she was on the point of putting some ques- 
tions to him which would have made matters 
worse. He was as affectionate to her as 
usual, but she could not converse on in- 
different matters while one thing weighed 
heavily on her mind. 

" Do you know, papa, that Miss Hartman 
was here yesterday ? " she said in that head- 
long way which leads to further disclo- 
sures. 
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" Well, my dear, was she agreeable ? " lie 
asked, in no way stirred by this inquiry. 

" She is very accomplished." 

Her father went on with his breakfast 
unmoved. 

" Who is she, papa ? " 

" Who is she 1 " he repeated, suddenly re- 
called to consciousness ; he had hardly given 
her a thought. " I really cannot say." 

" 0, papa, and you asked her to the house 
without knowing anything about her," ex- 
claimed the girl in amazement. 

'* Stop ; let me see ; is she not a niece of 
Mrs. Nugent's ? I'm sure I forget." 

"Yes, she came with her, but we never 
heard of her before." 

When Lena used the editorial " we " it was 
not to augment her own personality, it was 
her method of including her mother with 
herself. 

"Possibly." 

" But you must surely have known some- 
thing of her before ? " replied the girl, deter- 
mined to get all the information possible. 

" No, I knew nothiug of her ; from her 
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accomplishments I judged she might be an 
acquisition to you/* 

This was a bold statement made at hazard ; 
in reality the subject had never caused him a 
thought, and when he told Mrs. Nugent to 
bring her young friend with her he had not 
imagined that by so domg he would subject 
himself to a strict examination from his 
womankind. 

" I thought you were more particular than 
that. One requires something more definite 
than accomplishments in an acquaintance." 

"Isn't it enough that she came with your 
friend Mrs. Nugent ? I should say that lady 
is a guarantee for her respectability," he re- 
sponded severely. 

"Mrs. Nugent is no longer a friend of 
mine,'' said the girl, not a bit daunted. 

" Some woman's quarrel, eh ? '' he remarked, 
tapping his second egg with provoking cool- 
ness. ** I don't want to hear particulars." 

"How can you, papa?" cried the girl, 
indignant at this way of disposing of the 
question. 

** Really, my dear, I think you want to 
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provoke me this morning. Whatever differ- 
ences you may have with your old friend 
I hope you will settle them without my 
interference. I don't want to be dragged 
into such matters.*' 

" She is no friend of mine ; never was, and 
never will be. I object to her being called 
my friend," and his daughter's face flushed. 

" I really don't understand this," he said, 
looking at her with surprise. 

" Neither do I," she answered. 

Then followed a silence. Lena felt afraid 
to go further, and was waiting for some more 
inquiries on his part, but he made none. 
As she was leaving the room, vexed with 
herself for having provoked a controversy 
which had had so unsatisfactory an ending, 
her father called to her. 

" Lena, I want to speak to you." 

The girl waited in silence, feeling that 
further reproof was coming. 

" I merely wish to say," he continued in a 
quiet tone, " that as Mrs. Nugent is an old 
and valued friend of the family, if you have 
any difference with her on some petty matter. 
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which I do not choose to go into, don't let it 
influence your conduct towards her when she 
comes here. You have always been a good 
girl ; I never had cause to expostulate with 
you; if this relative of hers— whomi must say 
I have not inquired about— is not agreeable to 
you, you need not continue her acquaintance ; 
but let me have no discourtesy towards those 
I choose to invite to my house. Recollect I 
have been always an indulgent father, but in 
this matter I must be obeyed. Now you 
may go." 

There was no questioning the firmness and 
decision in his tone. Lena was too obedient 
and dutiful a daughter to make any reply, 
but she left the room inwardly on fire and 
enraged with her father for the manner in 
which he took her questioning. Perhaps she 
felt this the more as she intended firing her 
arrows at Mrs. Nugent, and not at the niece ; 
but her method of leading up to the question 
was a signal failure. That she had been a 
little unreasonable never occurred to her, but 
flhe decidedly felt that she had gained no- 

VOL. II. X 
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thing from the conversatiaa^ and that know- 
ledge only irritated her the more she thought 
of it. She . would have liked to talk the 
matter over with a friend ; but though she 
had plenty of acquaintances she was not a girl 
to make many confidences, especially on a 
subject BO tender as this; besides, she had 
nothing but suspicion to rely upon. Eor the 
first time she felt that she could not bring the 
matter to her mother and get her opinion on 
it. It was chiefly on her mother's account that 
she was thrown into this state of perplexity. 
There was nothing for it but her lover ; he was 
cognizant of the affair, knew probably more 
than he had told her — so at least she sus- 
pected. She waited impatiently for the hour 
of his visit. 

" You are looking pale," Ered remarked as 
soon as they met.. 

" It's no wonder j I have been very restless 
and anxious/' and then she told him of 
Clara's visit and of the conversation that had 
taken place at the breakfast table, coupled 
with her mother s recent depression. 

Fredi listened attentively ; he had no con- 
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gelation to give, but perhaps lie did the beat 
thing under the circumstainces. 

" I have had a hard day's work, Lena j. you 
had better put on that pretty boating costume 
that so becomes you, and we will go down to 
Eiehmond and have a pull on the river. 
There is no use in puzzling your head with 
these difficulties/' 

"Oh Fred," was all she could say; the 
thought of her lover's weariness banished 
every other memory ; " I'll run and put on 
my things while you go in and tell mamma," 
and she left him. 

" She is not looking well. A trip up the 
river will do us both good," he said to Mrs. 
Cavendish as he arranged her cushion affec- 
tionately while Lena was getting ready. 

"I am a dreary companion," said Mrs. 
Cavendish after approving of their plan. 

" Not a bit of it," he replied, " no one ever 
puts me in better spirits with myself than 
you do." 

Then they talked of the coming examina- 
tion, a subject which was^ very interesting to 
the invalid. These discourses about his 
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reading were very pleasant, for many were 
the arguments which sprang up, and varied 
were the conversations which took place. To 
Lena they were a positive delight. They be- 
guiled many hours of the invalid's time, gave 
her an occupation, and partook of the nature 
' of a duty. 

Mrs. Cavendish smiled on the handsome 

» 

couple with pardonable vanity as they started. 
Fred proudly handed Lena into a cab,, 
uttering only the word ^* Waterloo ; '* the 
man nodded his head and they drove off. 
Driving in a cab through the crowded streets 
of London on a fine day, you get a glimpse 
of the splendid shops and of the faces of 
the pedestrians ; the sunshine lights up the 
picture with its living, moving figures ; the 
agreeable presence of a rounded shoulder 
pressing close to yours gives a sense of 
companionship and banishes the chill of iso-^ 
lation ; and the Jove-like supremacy of being 
whirled through the very scenes you love, in 
the society of one who is all the world to 
you, is a picture of pleasure that nothing can 
match. 
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Lena soon forgot all her troubles when 
once she bad left the house. Who can ])e 
sad in the sunshine, with youth and health 
and a pleasant, devoted companion ? The 
thing is impossible; matters disagreeable 
iiave a colossal power of enlargement the 
oftener we look at them, but let our eyes 
turn towards nature's charms, so abundant 
in their variety, and we feel ashamed of our 
littleness. 

Lena steered, while Fred shot the Ught 
«kiff out into the stream, which swarmed with 
all sorts of craft ; for some time they spun 
along until the water became less crowded. 
Then Fred dipped his oars lazily and drifted 
into talk. 

■ » 

It was a lovely evening; that much- 
maligned London sun, unblinded by coal 
smoke, shone down from a dark- blue sky 
and shed a pale yellow light over the 
exquisite river scene, and the undulating 
distant country enveloped in its mantle 
of purple haze; the windows of a distant 
villa gleamed like an enchanted castle . of 
ruby, and every cornice of the florid boat- 
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house was tipped with a golden gleam of 
flame. 

** It is like travelling in fairy-land," the girl 
said, while a smile, tremulous with happiness, 
lingered round her lips. 

" You don't regret coming ?" he said, glad 
to look on her brightening face. 

" On the contrary I feel quite a different 
person since I came out." 

" There is one thing I want to tell you ; I 
have been thinking of it lately." . 

**What is it?" she asked, with 'one of 
those smiles which brought out the dimples 
on her cheeks. 

" You say you have grown fond of my old 
tutor ; what if you and I, when a certain 
ceremony is completed, should go and spend a 
month with him ? " 

** It would be delightful," she said with a 
Wush. 

" We would not confine ourselves to 
iSs place, for I think you would find that 
dull," he said. 

" No, I should not ; it would be all iresh ta 
me,*' she said, entering mto Ms plans. 
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" Well, we could take trips along the 
western coast. Oh, Lena ! you have no idea 
of the stately grandeur and the sublime mag- 
nificence of that country,'* and then he 
launched into descriptions of mountain passes 
and lonely creeks which he had known as a 
boy and longed for her to see. " I am sure 
you would enjoy them,*' he wound up, filled 
with the memories of boyhood. " This is as 
tatne as a cat in comparison," and his eyes 
swept the beautiful scene before him with 
contempt. 

Lena silently listened to the plans he was 
constructing to give her pleasure, with a smile 
rippling over her face; a tender solicitude 
came into her voice and her eyes filled with 
tears as she said, ^* Oh, Fred ! I sometimes 
think that this is too good to last," 

" Nonsense, child 1 I am not half good 
enough for you ; come, take a turn at the 
oars, I am afraid you are getting chilled." 

Lena did as directed, and dipped her oa^^s 
with professional skill, w'hile he gave direc- 
tions and offered words of praise. 

On their return Lena stood waiting while' 
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Fred was busy talking to the boatman ; the 
river was alive with every kind of small craft, 
her eye fastened on one that got entangled 
with another ; there was a delay caused by 
the breaking of a thole-pin, and some words 
followed which caught the girl's attention. 
When Fred joined her the boat had gone past. 

" What are you looking at ? " he asked, 
seeing her attentive attitude. 

" Oh, Fred ! whom do you think I have 
seen ? *' she exclaimed. " Mr. Elston and 
Miss Hartman 1 I knew his voice ! " 

**Eeally?" he answered, looking in the 
distance, but by this time the boat had gone 
out of sight. " You may be mistaken." 
No, I could not mistake his voice." 
Not unlikely; come, let us go ; I hope you 
have as good an appetite as I have," and they 
drove to the hotel ; Fred thinking of his 
dinner, and Lena puzzled at the intimacy 
which seemed to exist between Elston and her 
new acquaintance. Fred rallied her on her 
silence. However, when she got back she ad- 
mitted that she had spent a very pleasant 
evening. 






CHAPTER VIII. 



AT THB SEASIDE. 



" Stupid as an ass." I lift my voice against the expression* 
A donkey is not stupid ; he only thinks a good deal, and is 
therefore sometimes necessarily inattentive ; moreover he is not 
•obstinate at all, only judiciously firm. 

Anon. 

Brighton swarmed with activity, for that 
queen of watering places just then was 
full ; the denizens of the towns poured out 
and inundated the streets, the Esplanade^ 
ihe Pier and the shingle. The demon of 
•diligence possessed them, and a wild, untir- 
ing spirit he was ; everybody played his part 
with a will ; the good people were emphati- 
cally good, and the bad people were bad and 
no mistake; there was hardly a section of 
human life that had not put in its representa- 
tive, and each plied his customary r6le un- 
mindful, and for the most part unconscious 
of the other. Could any single eye pierce 
the very core of things, and unravel each 
life as it passed, what a picture would he 
l}ehold of mirth and sadness, virtue and de- 
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pravity and all the ills and joys that flesh is- 
heir to. 

Foremost in the ranks were Lydia and 
Chloe, reading novels in gaudy bindings, and 
seated on the shingle, their pretty locks dry- 
ing in the sun, while their sisters were disport- 
ing themselves in the waves before the hideous 
bathing machines and dispelling all illusions 
of female loveliness by their unwearying^ 
gambols ; there seems no sanity in the humaa 
being, whether male or female, when divested 
of apparel and projected from the door of a 
bathing machine. Chaste Penelopes* doing 
fancy work on the Pier, patiently, while 
Ulysses is in the City or abroad ; naughty 
Clytemnestras with flirtations on hand and 
tragical denouements looming in the future ; 
Dives in his barouche with the gout in his 
toes, and Atra Cura aloft with the powdered 
footman behind him; the dog- vendor, whom we- 
thought we left behind in the Park, with the* 
identical white poodles ornamented with the 
blue ribbons, himself in ragged attire strictly 
in keeping with his villanous looks ; the lazy 
sun-tanned boatmen in blue Jerseys, lolling 
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over the parapet and waiting for a job ; the 
homed goats, splendidly caparisoned, now 
philosophically resting under their tiny 
carriages — anybody and everybody in fact 
who wanted to get fresh air and a holiday 
and was not above taking it in a practical, 
homely fashion; one band playing on the 
Pier and another before the Grand Hotel, 
while minstrelsy of various kinds enlivened 
the beach. To imagine anyone morbid or 
low-spirited was simply out of the question. 

Mrs. Cavendish and her daughter had come 
down for the change. Fred, having success- 
fully passed his examination, had just found 
them. 

The lovers had a great deal to say to each 
dther, and if laughter and smiles are an 
index of the mind, these two were happy. 
Elderly people looked at them with admira- 
tion as they passed ; the scene reminded them 
of days and times when they too felt that 
there was music in the waves and light 
in the air, and a strange, joyful melody in 
ftreir hearts, which had departed, leaving 
them as empty as one of the shellB w^hich 
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the waves toss up, and which the children 
put to their ears and say '^ the sea has gone 
out/* but the plaintive murmur of which 
430unds to the old people like the memory 
of vanished joys, and the wail of dying 
hopes. 

It is now time to go back and see what 
the other actors in this drama are doing, if 
time lies equally pleasant on their hands. 

Mrs. Nugent is perplexed, annoyed, and 
out of sorts: her niece had become the 
plague of her life. The widow could not 
boldly get rid of her, because she knew that 
of her past life which, if revealed to others, 
might cause her immediate expulsion from 
the society in which she moved. It was 
very awkward for a lady to have domiciled 
under her roof a person possessed of such 
dangerous power, one, too, who was daring 
a.nd unscrupulous, and who made no secret 
of what she would do if driven to extremi- 
ties. For a time the widow thought it hard 
that her past life was known even to one 
person, and though he was an old man on 
the brink of the grave, yet he held over her 
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Lead a threat which was terrible to contem- 
plate. Still she cherished in her secret heart 
the notion — ^baseless as it may have been — 
that he would spare her, and not divulge her 
secret. At the time it alarmed her, but she^ 
grew to think less of it as the days passed 
by ; besides, there was the hope of coming 
in for the legacy if she succeeded in post- 
poning the marriage. 

Blston' s plan had failed, in fact circumstances- 
became too strong for her, but she did not 
despair, for she knew well her influence over 
Cavendish ; but now her plans were upset by 
the sudden appearance of this niece, who- 
insisted on being introduced to her circle of 
acquaintances, and thus endangering her own 
expulsion by this act of compliance. What 
if any of her friends were to see Clara on 
the stage and recognised her, Mrs. Nugent* & 
respectability was tarnished beyond redemp- 
tion : an actress, except in the first rank, is 
not admitted into society. The threat of 
exposure was flourished over her head like 
the sword of Damocles. To add to that 
the girl had divined her plans with regard 
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to Cavendisli, and unfeelingly taunted her 
with them. 

There was one thing she regretted doing, 
and she now frequently pondered over her 
own stupidity in so committing herself, for it 
was by this Clara had obtained her clue, else 
she never could have guessed her designs ; 
that was, in poisoning Mrs. Cavendish's peace 
of mind by telling her of the intimacy which 
existed between herself and Mr. Cavendish. 
This was done indirectly, but it was done 
nevertheless, and Mrs. Nugent was conscious 
that it had produced a marked alteration im 
the invalid's conduct towards h er. Even Miss 
Cavendish was not lately so friendly towards 
her as before. It was a little touch of vanity 
and perhaps spite which had prompted her to 
this, and now she deeply deplored the occur- 
rence. 

Then again Cavendish had shown himself 
both foolish and unreasonable in asking her 
to fly with him in that manner, not that she 
disliked him for the proposal ; she smiled as 
she thought how potent her charms must be 
to- have produced such an effect. " What if 
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I had taken him at his word I I should have 
scaped sdl this worry P How put out Clara 
would be,'* she thought, her eyes lighting up 
with this sudden reflection ; but the truth of 
it was her blood was not on fire, none of 
the lava of a mad passion touched her veins, 
so she feU back into the orthodox ruts of 
propriety, and took credit to herself for 
doing so. "What would the world say?" 
she thought, and then banished the idea of 
an elopement as foolish and Quixotic. 

Just then she heard Clara humming a bar 
-of a tune as she descended the stairs. She 
could hear the rustle of her train as she 
passed. How hateful this liveliness appeared 
to her ; if a word could have annihilated the 
other's existence how freely would it be 
uttered. The blood mounted to her brow, 
^nd she clasped her hands tightly together 
waiting till the last sound had died away. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Nugent was 
^sitting in the same room with her niece. 

" I received a letter this morning from the 
Earl,'' said Clara, holding the missive in her 
hand. 
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" What I written to him I " 

" My dear aunt, that is not a polite way of 
enquiring about a nobleman. Why don't you 
ask when is the dear man coming?'* said 
Clara in a mocking tone. 

" You have not asked him to my house ? '*^ 

" Where else could I have asked him to^ 
my dear auijt ? Surely you won't object to 
my seeing so distinguished a visitor ? '* 

Mrs . Nugent groaned, but said nothing. 

" Pray don't trouble • yourself. If you 
knew what I wanted him for, you would be 
in better spirits." 

" You won't tell me, then," ' her aunt 
replied, looking up. 

" Yes, I will," said the girl, with a wearied,, 
dissatisfied look. " Don't you think I am 
sick of this enforced hospitality and this 
dulness ? Why, if you had any eyes in your 
head, you would see that I am tired to 
death and long to be away. I want him to 
increase my allowance, and if he does you- 
will be rid of me." 

" If he cannot help you I'll do what I can,- 
but you know I have not the means," said 
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the widow, while her face brightened at the 
prospect of this relief. 

" There, that will do,'* said Clara, waving 
her hand. " No fine speeches ; I know you 
have not much, but I'll put your resources 
to the test if this fails me," she added, looking 
at her watch. " He will be here in a quarter 
of an hour if he keeps his promise. Had 
you not better take yourself off ? '* 

The widow sprang up hastily and left the 
room, and as she went upstairs she heard a 
cab roll up to the door. 

The Earl of D'Eyncourt was ushered into 
the room where Clara sat waiting. 

He was a small man, with a thin hatchet 
face, on which the pale skin was as wrinkled 
as on a baked potato ; his eyes were pale 
blue and prominent, with a decided watery 
colour. Though the day was warm he had 
on a large overcoat which enveloped his 
short bent figure, the sleeves coming down 
over his wrists ; his hands were thin and 
bony, and the fingers long, with carefully- 
trimmed nails ; his neck was so short that 

VOL. u. K 
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his head seemed buried in the collar of his 
coat ; his ears were red, and stood up like 
the handles of a jug ; he had a habit of open- 
ing his mouth wide and looking around him 
as he spoke in a cautious tone, as if he per- 
petually expected to be interrupted while 
speaking. 

The young girl rose to meet him. For a 
moment his dim eyes rested on her ; it was 
difficult to know what he felt; he saluted 
her on the cheek. She seemed to wish to 
get this over quickly, for she pointed to a 
chair as she said — 
" You are punctual." 

There was no welcome in the tone, and no 
attempt to show warmth in the greeting. 
She hardly looked at him. 

For a moment he sat silent; whether it 
was that his thoughts went back to other 
days which her face may have revived, or 
that his thoughts were slow of movement in 
general, he seemed not to notice her words. 
There was something about him which bore 
a strong resemblance to one of those earthen 
images of a Chinese Mandarin, which bows 
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its head when touched and drops its tongue 
out of its mouth when bent. The Earl 
opened his mouth wide and gave a look at 
each side of him. What he said was — 

"Clara, you have grown very like your 
mother. I think you are the handsomer of 
the two.'* 

" A precious deal of good that is to me/* 
said the girl indifferently, tossing her head. 
*^ I read of your arrival at your town house," 
she continued. 

" It is the Countess of MufFborough who 
has taken Helena in charge ; the expense is 
too much for me. She says Helena is sure 
to make a good match ; if she does not I 
don't know what is to become of us. Kilton 
has drained me dry," said the Earl, express- 
ing the thought which was uppermost in his 
mind. 

" You are as fond of money as ever I see. 
What do I care about the Countess, or 
Kilton for the matter of that ? " commented 
Clara. 

" Your brother, Clara, your brother, though 
God knows I ought to hate him, for he has 
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nlined me. But tell me how are you doing- 
yourself? This seems a snug box.*' • 

And the old peer opened his mouth and 
gave a look to either side of him. 

" It belongs to my aunt. I found her out 
by accident, and invited myself here. She 
could not say no." 

And the young girl wound up with a sig- 
nificant look at the old man. 

" Hi ! hi ! " he laughed. " Have her in 
your power, eh ? *' 

Clara nodded her head gravely. 

" Cool, 'pon my honour ; cool I call it," he 

laughed, in a strange, creaking voice, his- 

' face becoming as puckered as an old sponge. 

** I don't want to stay here long,'* com- 
mented the girl. " You may be sure of that.*' 

" Slow, slow, uncommon slow,*' he re- 
marked, half to himself. 

He had a habit of repeating * some of his 
wbrds frequently, and said " Yes — ^yes — es " 
as' if he was assenting perpetually to some- 
thing, probably the whispers of his con- 
science, which had never been taught ta 
fipeak out. 
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" I suppose you will be able to take me out 
of the rut this time/' she said, looking^ fit 
faim narrowly and not devoid of expectation. 

" What ! eh ? " exclaimed he, recalled un- 
pleasantly to himself. ** I didn't catch what 
jou said." 

" I want money," she said, explaining her 
words in the most direct manner. 

" Yes — yes — es," he nodded, " all want 
money " — and the idea seemed to take some 
time to travel into him — " all want money." 

** It is well some do not love it as much as 
others, else there would be no parting with 
it," she said in a sulky tone. 

** True, true ; but, Clara, money does npt 
love me ; it melts through my fingers. I 
hear nothing about me but give, give. Tefi, 
you would pity me if you knew all I go 
through. Fancy the Countess saying that 
Helena could do with five hundred pounds 
for dress for the present. She would try 
And make it do, she says, but not a penny 
Jess." , 

** Tou gave it, of course ? " put in the girl» 
while jealousy was scorching her heart. 
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" Yes, I gave it ; I had to give it. 'Tis so* 
much capital invested, nothing else.'* 

" And suppose she does not marry a rich 
man, what then ? ** 

** She dare not many a poor man. This is^ 
her first, and it may be her only chance. I 
intend to sell the place ; the house alone will 
beggar me to keep it up, and I can't get a 
tenant. Kilton is getting worse and worse ; 
I can't stand it any longer." 

And the old man lapsed into his habitual 
whine. 

" Can't you double my allowance ? That's 
what I want. Such a paltry sum, and from 
an Earl too," said the girl contemptuously. 

He did not seem to notice her rude address,, 
but listened to her in his absent way. This* 
tone was not strange to him. 

• "Clara, don't you join with the rest in 
persecuting me," he whined. 

" Will you, or will you not ? " she asked^ 
standing, her face getting red. "You sit 
there and tell me you gave five hundred 
pounds to Helena, which will go in half-a- 
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dozen dresses, and yet you hesitate. I can 
hardly believe my ears.*' 

And she lifted both hands to her bead and 
looked down at the carpet. 

" There, don*t distress yourself," he said, 
lifting his thin, bony hand, and motioning 
her to be seated. " Why excite yourself ? '* 

" Because I am nothing, worth nothing ; 
nobody cares for me." 

She said this with her eyes cast down, 
almost hissing the words. There was no acting 
here. 

" Yes, I. care for you. See, Clara, look 
at me ; I'll speak to my agent. Look, I have 
brought you something." 

And he held out a crumpled Bank of Eng- 
land note as he spoke. 

She took it, looked at it, and saw that it 
was for a hundred pounds, coolly put it into 
her purse, which she returned to her pockety 
and turned to him. 

" Well, after that, you are not half a bad 
fellow. And the allowance ? ** 

" I'll see about it," he replied, taking her 
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words as pleasantly as if they were the most 
profuse ackDOwledgment. 

" Do you think you could do anything for 
me at the theatre ? " she asked presently. 

" No, no, nothing ; given up all that," he 
said with a smile, which was like a hideous 
grin. 

** What, not able to speak to any of the 
managers ? Know a talented young crea-^ 
ture, good birth, presentable appearance, 
&c., &c. You know the form. Manager 
would put his hand to his ear. * Is my lord 
interested in anyone ? ' '* — ^putting her hand 
to the side of her mouth. " There is life in 
the old dog yet.** 

**Hi, hi, hi,'* almost screamed the old rouSj 
immensely tickled with the dramatic power 
with which she mimicked this scene, and his 
vanity touched by the insinuation. " Hi, hi, 
hi," he continued, convulsed by the imper- 
sonation as it dawned on his mind, while he 
tottered to his feet. 

She saw him to the ' door, and heard him 
give another weak guffaw as he waved his 
hand to her from the cab. 
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The girl stood for a while looking after 
liim with a curious look on her face. 

" Be as good as you can," she said as they 
parted. But when he was out of sight and 
hearing, the smile died away ; she pressed her 
red lips tightly together as she said, *' And 
this is my father." 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHOOSING THE RING. 

No rose without a thorn, but many a thorn without a rose. 

Bjornstjebnb Bjo&nsoit. 

It was a bright sunshiny day with a dazzling 
light reflected from the sea. There were- 
several persons abroad enjoying the freshness 
of the morning breeze. The bands had already 
struck up before the hotels ; there were fewer 
loungers about. Some were hurrying from 
their baths, some standing skimming the 
contents of the morning papers, which the 
boys were selling at a quick rate, others 
taking their constitutional walk before break- 
fast, but the business of the day had not yet 
begun. 

Fred sallied forth from his hotel in good 
spirits. There was something in his mind 
which caused him to smile to himself as- 
he passed several shops in the Eang's 
Boad, throwing hurried looks at the win- 
dows. He stopped before a jeweller's estab- 
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lishment, and after a little hesitation entered 
it. I 

" I want to look at some rings," lie said 
to the young man behind the counter. 

Immediately there was placed before him a 
large assortment, from which he found con* 
siderable difficulty in making a selection. At 
last a ring and a pair of ear-rings were 
chosen. 

" Can I change these for others ? " he asked 
as he was leaving. 

"If the lady prefers anything else of 
equal value I shall be happy to accommodate 
her," was the reply. 

Fred then left, somewhat uncertain of hia 
choice. 

He put the articles on the table when he 
reached his hotel and heaved a sigh. 

" I always thought this would be the most 
agreeable task a lover would be called on to 
perform," he said aloud, sinking into a 
chair. Then he opened the case and took 
another look at the pretty things. " Yes, I 
think they will do." 

He then went and locked them in his 
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desk and stood before the window with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling softly to 
himself as a man who has achieved an im- 
portant duty. 

Two hours after this he was standing by 
Mrs. Cavendish, who in her Bath chair was 
enjoying the sea view. Lena was sitting on 
a seat beside them. 

" What does the sea remind you of ? " he 
asked. 

The invalid looked up with a sweet, patient 
Bmile. 

"You know I don't share your enthu- 
siasm about it. I never saw the sea till I 
was grown up. That makes such a differ- 
ence." 

" Perhaps so, yet I should like to hear 
your notion of it," he went on. 

** To me it seems the image of life— the 
life we live, with its restless craving, ita 
tossing motion, its treachery, its gladness, ItB 
storms, and its sobbing, moaning cries. I 
can't say I love it ; it frightens me. 
Perhaps my uncertain health colours this 
feeling." 
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"And what do you think, Lena?" he 
said, turning to the young girl, who sat silent, 
with a far-away look in her eyes. 

** Oh, I can't stand and deliver my thoughts 
on a large subject. I feel the sea as I feel 
the presence of mountains, but cannot 
translate in words the impressions they 
create." 

" To me it is all that and a hundred timea 
more. I never could be entirely alone aa 
long as I could hear its voice, which I think 
I first heard as a child. Ever since it has the 
face of an old friend, which mav be troubled 
at times, even angry, but is always whole* 
some, vivifying, and companionable. Yes, I 
love the sea." 

Perhaps it is the cream of conversation 
when there is no effort to shine, and the 
difference of age and sex is represented. 
Each looked on life from a different stand- 
point, bringing to bear on it the varied re* 
sources of their individual characters. What 
miserable failures are those intellectual meet- 
ings where some autocrat crushes the com- 
pany with his presence, and bears down on 
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the minor characters with contemptuous 
iorce. Even without the presence of this 
obstruction, and when minds of equal calibre 
associate and chase some abstract thought 
through all its windings, how welcome 
becomes the soft breath of pure and abso- 
lute nonsense after the strain ! 

Fred and Lena were on the beach when 
the sun was setting. He had his morn- 
ing's purchase in his pocket, and he waited 
for a fitting opportunity to present it. He 
felt there was something solemn in the act, 
which made him unusually silent. Whether 
it was that she was intuitively conscious of 
his feelings, or that she herself felt a measure 
of seriousness creep over her, both walked 
side by side in silence. They had gone some 
distance beyond the East Pier ; the sun had 
sunk exhausted but dignified, below the 
horizon, wrapped in his scarlet cloak, and the 
moon with credit had taken his place. Never 
did it appear so large and near, or shine with 
such a mild effulgence. The wide floor of 
the ocean looked like a vast promenade fit 
for a march of the gods, and the waves 
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lapped tbe sbingle at their feet with a sof t, 
•caressing tone which soothed the senses. 

'* Let us sit here/' he said, as they ap- 
proached a large log which formed an ex- 
cellent seat. " I want to give you some- 
thing." 

Lena complied in silence. There were 
none within sight or hearing, nothing but the 
plash of the waves, and the faint but distant 
murmur of the town. 

"Take ofE your glove," he said, pro- 
ducing the brown leather case. 

" Oh, Fred, they are lovely," exclaimed 
the girl with ecstasy when the contents of the 
case were displayed. 

The young man listened with delight to 
the rapture which those frail articles had 
called forth, and felt no more doubt as to the 
wisdom of his selection. 

" This is the ring," he said, looking into 
her eyes and hanging on her words. " Let 
me put it on." 

The girl's heart beat convulsively, she felt 
her frame dilate under some powerful emotion. 
Just then the booming of far off waves broke 
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the silence. There was something of a sob- 
er a moan in this noise which came into her 
heart. 

In silence he slipped the ring on her finger^ 
pressing her hand to his lips with fervour, and 
perhaps with the prayer which a saint would 
offer up when he is permitted to touch some 
holy relic with his lips. When Fred lifted his^ 
eyes to hers she saw they were full of tears. 
The distant hollow sound of falling waters 
was heard once more, as if its sigh was 
melting into eternity. At length both lost 
count of time in sweet talk which cannot be 
chronicled. 

Fred offered his arm as they rose to depart* 
He thought he saw something floating in the 
water which made him start, but not heeding 
it they went on in silence. 

"I am afraid we shall have some bad 
weather. Isn't it a pity it should break so 
soon?" 

"Why?" she asked. 

''That moan in the waves indicates a 
change, but it may not last long." 
, The girl shuddered. He pressed her arm. 
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" Don't be alarmed, dear." 

** How unlucky," she exclaimed. " This 
evening above all others." 

He felt the same, but did his best to banish 
her fears until he left her at her own door 
and wished her good-night. 

"Til not go in," he said, holding her 
hand. Lena bent forward and kissed him, 
and then rushed away. He was astonished ; 
she had never exhibited so much emotion. 
What was it that had seemed to have taken 
possession of them ? Was there any enchant- 
ment in the moonlight ? Then he thought of 
the object he saw floating in the water. "It 
was only a piece of seaweed," he said, but 
still curiosity drew him to the spot. While 
retracing his steps he felt that he was yield- 
ing to an unworthy superstition, and he tried 
to shake himself free from this influence, but 
some occult power drew him to the place. 

On reaching the spot he could see no trace 
of the moving object. The waves had slightly 
retreated. 

" I am becoming quite childish, the wine 
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of love has made me drunk/' he said aloud, in 
order to hear his own voice. All was still 
except the lapping of the waves and a low 
rumble of smooth stones falling back into the 
ocean bed. There was a ghastly whiteness in 
the moonlight falling on the pale white clifb 
which made Fred shudder, 

A superstitious man, when his fears are 
roused, sometimes is seized with a desire to 
examine narrowly and carefully the objects 
which excite them. Obeying this instinct 
he walked down to the water's edge. Some- 
thing dark was lying just above the water 
liniB ; he stooped down and touched it with 
his hand, next moment he sprang back — he 
had put his finger on a corpse. 



CHAPTER X. 

AN TJXEXPEOTED LBTTBB. 

Yoa read at a glanoe a man's soul if yon observe the impregsion 
made on him by an nnezpected letter of importanoe. 

SCHOPINHAUB. 

Fbed immediately rushed off to the cliff ; there 
he encountered a policeman to whom he 
related his discovery. 

" Let us go on to the Coast Guard Station," 
said the man stolidly, not very much excited 
by the information. "It is one of those 
Eurydiee corpses ; there was one came in at 
Rottingdean yesterday — ^it was a sight. My 
mate was there; he said the smell would 
knock you down." 

This gossip was imparted as they both 
walked to the station. 

" There aint no use your hurrying your- 
self, nobody will run away with it, I warrant 
you," said the man in remonstrance to Fred's 
rapid walking. 

At last they reached the Station. After 
considerable delay the assistance of two men 
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with a stretcher was procured. The men 
looked to Fred for a reward in the shape of 
a couple of pints of beer, which was given. 
After that he went back to his hotel not as 
happy as he might have been. 

" How unlucky this corpse should turn up 
at such a time and place ; almost at our feet/' 
he thought. 

There was something incongruous in a 
dead man being present at the plighting of 
their most solemn vows. He felt pleased at 
thinking Lena at least did not know of it, 
and was determined not to tell her. 

He could not sleep that night, but tossed 
restlessly on his pillow, and when at last he^ 
went ofE into a doze horrid dreams disturbed 
his rest. He thought he was at the altar, and 
beside him stood a tall, handsome woman ; when 
the clergyman asked, " Wilt thou have this- 
man for thy wedded husband ? " she paused for 
a moment, doubtful. In that interval he 
suffered an agony of suspense, the moments 
seemed protracted to years. " No," she 
screamed, springing back. The clergyman 
started, the book fell from his hands, the 
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ring, whioli Fred had just deposited on it, 
fell and rolled along the polished- tiled floor. 
■Fred caught hold of the rails for support, 
they gave way and he fell heavily on the 
floor, while standing above, with outstretched 
hand and menacing attitude, stood the tall, 
handsome woman with jet black hair and 
flashing, indignant eyes. He heard the clergy- 
man distinctly rebuke the sexton for not 
fastening the rails ; with that he woke, 
trembling all over. He felt his forehead cold 
and damp, his tongue parched as in fear, 
and all his limbs exhausted. 

One thing puzzled him about that dream ; 
who was the woman he was about to marry ? 
She had black hair, she was taller than Lena, 
and her eyes had a hard, cold expression. It 
seemed as if he had seen her before, but 
where he could not tell. He got out of bed 
^nd stood at the window. The morning was 
breaking ; the sea before his window was like 
a sheet of glass, not a ripple disturbing its 
pure, bright surface ; the distant sky was lit 
with beautiful colours so wonderfully blended 
that they touched his soul with a sense of 
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purity ; then he glanced back at the bed on 
which he had lain, and on which he suffered, 
with a feeling of loathing. He dressed hastily, 
and putting his cigar case in his pocket, 
crept downstairs and let himself out. How 
fresh the air was; it cooled his forehead, 
which had grown hot and feverish. He 
then set out for a brisk walk. In an hour he 
returned ; it wanted then twenty minutes to 
five ; if the baths had been open he would 
have gone and taken one, but six was tho 
earliest hour. He felt tired and jaded, so 
there was nothing for it but to get to his 
room, and flinging himself on the bed he soon 
fell fast asleep. When he woke it was past 
eight. The servant had brought in the hot 
water, and was suspiciously regarding him as 
he lay in his clothes on the outside of the 
bed. 

" What is that on the table ? *' asked tha 
young man starting up, conscious that he was- 
the object of the waiter's attention. He did 
not deign to give any explanation. 

"A letter." 

" When did it come P '* 
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Just now/' was the reply. 

" That will do," said the young man, pro- 
ceeding to arrange his dress. He had no 
curiosity to learn its contents ; but the sight 
of the blue envelope near the hot water jug 
attracted his attention, he referred to it merely 
to divert attention from himself. 

When he came down to breakfast he brought 
the letter with him. He had no appetite ; 
after hastily swallowing a cup of coffee he 
was about to leave the room ; when he took 
up the letter whi6h lay beside his plate 
and broke the seal. He scanned its 
contents hurriedly, and then sat bolt up in 
his chair ; his brows were contracted, and all 
at once his face flushed. 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed, " what does 
this mean ? " 

He was alone in the breakfast room. At 
that moment someone came to the door and 
withdrew. He heard talking going on out- 
side. Once more he read it over; he was 
more bewildered than before. Then he went 
to the fireplace and rang the bell. He stood 
waiting on the hearthrug with the letter in 
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his hand; his eyes cast down in reflec- 
tion. The waiter asked twice if he rang' 
before he got a reply. When Fred perceived 
him he said — 

" Order a cab at once, and tell me when it 
is at the door." 

Once more he read the letter. 

" I must be dreaming/' he said, passing 
his hand over his forehead, " or this must be 
some confounded mistake." 

The servant entered to say the cab was 
waiting, thrusting the letter into his pocket, 
he went down the steps. Fred ordered the 
man to drive to the house Mr. Cavendish had 
taken for the season ; when he reached it he 
met his intended father-in-law at the door. 

" Can I see you alone for ten minutes P " 
he asked. Mr. Cavendish led him into the 
dining-room. 

" Has anything occurred ? " he asked, see- 
ing the excited appearance of the young man 
and wondering what it was that had so dis- 
turbed him. 

Fred closed the door and drawing the letter 
from his pocket put it into his hand. 
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*^ Bead this and tell me if it is a hoax. I 
can't make it out," 

" Take a glass of wine," said Miles, point- 
ing to the side-board, seeing how pale the 
young man had become. 

" No, no — read arid let me know what you 
think of it." 

Miles took out his spectacles, wiped them 
•carefully with his handkerchief, then took 
the letter from its envelope and perused its 
contents. It was a long, blue document, 
written in a legal hand ; the name of a well- 
known firm of solicitors in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields stood at the top. Miles read the 
.letter through without saying a word, 
then he folded it carefully, put it back 
into the envelope and removed his spectacles. 
Fred's eyes were fastened on him all the time, 
trying to read his expression. 

"In heaven's name what does it mean ? " 
he asked, no longer able to restrain himself. 

"It means that you are made heir to 
£50,000 and a valuable collection of pictures, 
on which I congratulate you with all my 
heart," and Miles grasped his hand. 
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" You don't think it a hoax, some practical 
joke played off on me ? " the young man in- 
quired earnestly. 

" Nothing of the kind. Cookham and 
Noblet are not men for joking. I know them 
well ; the document is bond fide^ 

"But Varley was no relative of mine,'* put 
in Fred, still doubtingly. 

" That does not signify ; he has left you 
all he possessed. You must go up to town 
at once." 

" Are the ladies in ? " 

" Yes ; come and let us tell the news. Mrs^ 
Nugent is here too. Take my word for it, 
there is no mistake," and Miles took his arm 
and led him into the breakfast-room, where 
Mrs. Cavendish, Lena and Mrs. Nugent were 
assembled. All were taken by surprise at 
the intelligence ; they congratulated him on 
his good fortune, but perhaps nothing as- 
tonished the company more than Mrs. 
Nugent saying she knew Varley. Eager 
questions followed, most of which that lady 
was unable or unwilling to answer. 

" All I can tell you is, that when my hus- 
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band was stationed in the Mauritius, Mr. 
Varley was attached to the staff, and was con- 
sidered a man of great ability ; he never 
married and was reputed to be a miser. I 
knew him but slightly. I did him some 
small service, I hope he has not forgotten me 
in his will ; '' this she said with a smile, and 
nothing more could be got out of her, she 
would not have admitted as much, but she- 
feared that her name would come up among 
the legatees, and to remain silent would lay 
her open to suspicion. 

"It is a great responsibility, my poor 
boy," said Mrs. Cavendish gravely. 

Fred pressed her hand. 

" If it adds to your happiness I shall be^ 
pleased, but it makes no difference to me,'*^ 
whispered Lena. 

" And what are you to do now that you 
have come into this fortune ? " asked the 
widow. She loved money and to her it was 
not a great stretch to include the possessor 
of it. 

How can I say ? *' 

Of course you will give up the law? 
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Who would spend hours in a stuffy court for 
a dozen sovereigns, when he could lay his hand 
on £60,000 ? " chattered the widow in her 
usual voluble style. 

Mrs. Cavendish glanced uneasily at him 
when this remark was passed. 

" A profession is a substitute for money. 
Mr. Ormsby thinks too highly of what he has 
won, to fling it aside for the paltry gain, 
which is but the smallest part of it ; at least 
I hope so," she said quietly. 

" Dear me ! nobody works for honour or 
glory now-a-days, everyone works for money. 
You don't know the world, dear," said the 
widow with a pathetic sigh. 

" If that is the world's verdict, then I am 
content to be in ignorance of its opinion/' 
said the invalid, turning away her face. 

Fred remained silent. 

" I really think you had better try and 
catch the two o'clock train to town, and 
hear all the particulars," said Miles. 

Both Lena and Mrs. Nugent seconded this 
suggestion ; the lawyer could tell him all he 
wanted to know. 

" I shall go to town to-morrow ; perhaps I 
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had better avail myself of your escort? 
said Mrs. Nugent, turning to the young man 
with one of her sunniest smiles. 

Miles looked at his wife and daughter to 
know if they would raise any protest against 
this move of their visitor, but both ladies re* 
mained silent, and he had not the courage ta 
act without them. 

"I shall be delighted with your company,"' 
answered Fred bowing. 

"Very well. I will meet you at the 
Station. I do so dislike travelling alone.'^ 
This she said to the others. 

" You will come down again ; I have hardly 
seen anything of you," said Miles, as he accom* 
panied her to the door. 

"No; I am not welcome here," she an- 
swered briskly, not pretending to see the pain 
he was suffering. 

Fred and the widow arrived at London 
Bridge Station at three o'clock. 

" Where do you go now ? " she asked, whea 
they were about to part. 

" I think I shall drive straight to the 
solicitor's," he replied. 

" Would it not be better if you went to 
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your chambers first, to see if there has 
been any further communication about the 
business ? '* 

" Perhaps you are right. That did not 
occur to me/' he answered^ struck with the 
wisdom of her remark. All the way up she 
had amused him, and now that they were 
parting he felt that her company had won- 
-derfuUy lightened the journey; he said as 
much, which pleased her. 

" I am glad you think so, but it is I that 
am indebted to you. Promise me one thing, 
that as soon as you have learned the whole of 
your good fortune, you will come and tell 
me. I am really anxious to hear, and by- 
the-way ascertain whether the old man 
thought of me. I really had a claim on him.'' 

Fred assented. 

" Have you any luggage ? " he asked, as he 
handed her into a cab. 

"Nothing but this bag. Pray tell the 
man where to drive to," she said, stooping 
her head and nodding to him as she spoke. 
Fred mentioned Princes Square, Bayswater^ 
and lifted his hat. 
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As soon as they reached King William 
Street, Mrs. Nugent ordered the man to dri^e 
to Lincoln^s Inn Fields. 

" I will give you double fare if you drive 
quickly," she added. 

At the corner of the Square she alighted, 
after fulfilling her promise; before leaving the 
<;ab she had taken from her bag a thick black 
veil, which she hung over her bonnet, en- 
tirely concealing her face, and a grey summer 
coat which came down over her dress. In 
this guise she presented herself at the office 
of Messrs. Cookham and Noblet ; after stat- 
ing that her business was of importance she 
was shown into the office, without giving her 
name. 

Mr, JSf oblet, an old, dried-up gentleman, in 
a suit of black, with a pink bald head and no 
whiskers, offered her a chair ; he wore a gold 
eye-glass pendant from a black ribbon, which 
looked like a decoration. 

"My name is Mrs. Nugent," she said, 
withdrawing her veil. " I want to know if 
Mr. Varley has made any mention of me in his 
will ; I know you have acted as his solicitors.** 
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Mr. Noblet started ; the quick way in- 
which she came to the point favourably im- 
pressed him, and perhaps her agreeable^ 
features not a little aided this impression. 

" I know your time is valuable, so I wish' 
to be brief." 

The old gentleman bowed. 

" Your name is mentioned, but I regret to 
say if you have any present expectations '* — 

" I know what you would say," she inter- 
rupted, " my legacy is conditional." 

" Precisely.'* 

"Would it be a breach of etiquette to ask for 
the particulars ? '* she said, turning her dark 
eyes on him with a beseeching expression. 

"I have no instructions on that point," 
he remarked, but the look was not lost on 
him. 

" I shall deem it a great favour," she 
murmured. 

The old man took down from a shelf a 
crimson spotted tin box, with the name Varley 
painted in white letters on the side. After 
rummaging for a while, he drew out a long 
blue paper. 
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" Here it is/* be said. ** I'll read what 
relates to you ; this is his instructions to us, 
probably you know what they refer to." 

Mrs. Nugent remained perfectly silent while 
he read from the memorandum — 

** I give instructions that the enclosed 
sealed letter be forwarded to Mrs. Harcourt 
Nugent, 24, Prince's Square, Bayswater, 
widow of the late Captain Nugent, of — th 
Regiment, in case Mr. Frederick Ormsby, 
heir to my estate, remains unmarried till 
he has reached his thirtieth birthday, and 
in case he marries before that date, I give 
orders that the said sealed letter be forthwith 
delivered into the hand of Mr. M. Cavendish, 
of the firm of Cavendish and Co., wine mer- 
chants, of Burchin Lane, City of London." 

A cold shudder ran through her as she 
heard these words read out. 

" Thanks," she murmured. 

The lawyer laid down the paper and looked 
inquisitively at the woman. 

" Is it necessary to make public these in- 
structions ? " she asked in a broken voice. 
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" It is usual." 

^ I am acquainted with the family ; the 
secret referred to in the letter concerns one 
who is dead ; if these particulars were not 
communicated to the heir I should be saved 
a painful ordeal. Dare I ask this favour ? " 

"There is no reason why I should not 
grant it, if by doing so I could spare your 
feelings/* He paused to reflect. " I think I 
can answer for my partner." 

" A thousand thanks," she said fervently. 

The old lawyer was impressed. 

" You are aware, madam, that you are a 
legatee under the will which makes Mr. 
Ormsby heir to this property ? " 

" No, nor am I anxious to hear, now that 
you have satisfied my mind on the point re- 
ferred to. Oh, sir, you have saved me and 
others a world of pain ! " 

The old man wondered. 

** It is not the money she is concerned 
about," he thought. 

" There is one more favour you can confer." 

" Name it, madam." 

"If Mr. Ormsby calls keep my visit a 
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fiecret. J should not like him to know that I 
had been here." 

** That I shall undoubtedly do ; we are not 
in the habit of telling our business to eyery 
client. Is there anything else I can do for 
you ? " he asked gallantly. 

" Only accept my thanks," and she reached 
out her hand. He bowed over it in a courtly 
fashion. 

Just then the derk announced Mr. Frederick 
Ormsby. 

Mrs. Nugent dropped her veil over her 
face and passed that gentleman as he entered, 
where soon he occupied the very chair she 
had sat in. 

It is needless to repeat the conversation 
which took place between Fred and the 
lawyer, suffice it to say that Mrs. Nugent^s 
name was not mentioned except as legatee. 
Later on Fred called on that lady as he 
promised. 

**I am not to come into this property 
till I am thirty years of age. He seemed 
to think I' might make ^ foolish mar- 
riage, and by this ensured that I shall 
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not inherit his means till I am supposed ta 
come to the years of discretion. Did you- 
ever hear the like ? " asked the young man^ 
greatly enraged with the terms of the will, 
and perhaps with himself for being buoyed up 
with the hopes which were raised. 

" Is it possible ? " she exclaimed with well 
acted surprise. 

" Yes, I saw the will, else I should not have 
believed it if anyone had told me. By the way, 
you are left £6,000, but you are in the same- 
boat with myself.** 

" Me I " she exclaimed. 

He stated what she already knew, con-^ 
eluding by saying — 

" It is the oddest will in the World." 

" He was always considered an eccentric 
being; this hardly astonishes me," said the 
widow, musing. 

" Mad is the word." 

"Yes, mad," she echoed. 

" But you are young and can wait ; years 
to me are a different thing, not that I cannot 
do without this money," she said carelessly. 

*^Do you think I shall postpone my 
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wedding for this ? " he asked, turning towards 
her. 

"I sincerely trust you will/' said the 
widow with a smile. " No young.man would 
be mad enough to fling away a fine fortune 
merely for delaying his marriage a year or 
two/' 

" What will Lena say ? *' he asked, 

" Like a true hearted girl she will say * I 
will wait/ For that matter, is not courtship 
the pleasantest part of life ? It is only pro- 
longing that sweet period. Mr. Ormsby, I 
lave seen more of life than you have ; if you 
take my advice you will not entertain the 
idea of a hasty marriage, you would regret it 
when too late.'* 

" Well, I am thankful for your advice, I 
suppose we shall meet soon again,'' he said 
at parting. 

He went away very much depressed; 
devoutly he wished that Varley and his 
wealth had been at the bottom* of the 
^a. 

He lost no time in acquainting his friends 
with the result of his visit to the solicitors. 
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He was astonished to find tbafc Mr. Cavendisk 
entirely agreed with Mrs. Nugent's advice- 

" It will give yon time to make a start in 
your profession, you will get more briefs as 
a rich man than as a poor one. It is money 
which makes money." 

So Fred was unwillingly compelled to com<^ 
ply with the inevitable. 



CHAPTER XL 

**0, THE PITY OP IT." 

We struggle with death while we have friends around to oheer 
us ; the moment we miss them we lose heart for the contest. 

W. S. Landob. 

TflBEE years had elapsed since the events 
recorded in the last chapter. 

Fred was not much altered in appearance : 
a little graver and perhaps less hopeful of 
attaining great results. Messrs. Oookham 
and Noblet put a few briefs into his hand ; 
be acquitted himself favourably though not 
with eclat. Still it was a beginning, and he 
went on circuit plodding, but not overjoyed 
with his work. One thing he learned, that 
success at the Bar was not owing so much to 
industry op talent as to that system of 
fortuitoM circumstances designated " luck," 
together with the assistance of powerful con- 
nections and money. Were it not that he 
had before him the prospect of independence 
he doabted whether the briefs he held would 
ever baye been entrusted to him. The ex* 
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pectation of favours to come induced his 
solicitors to keep him on their hands ; the 
young man was not blind to this. The fact is, 
the gloss of life, to a man who mingles with it, 
gets seriously rubbed off at thirty, and having 
passed that milestone he opens his eyes to a 
very different world to what he dreamed of 
from boyhood's standpoint. 

Mrs. Cavendish had grown a little stronger. 
The doctors recommended her to try the 
baths in Germany: liking the country she 
was easily induced to prolong her stay. 
Lena, of course, accompanied her. Fred 
occasionally paid a hurried visit, and was 
agreeably impressed with the change which 
had taken place in the girl : her mind had 
expg,nded, and her interest in the great move- 
ments of the day.was even greater than his 
own; her beauty had grown, with her mind, 
and the impending engagement imparted a 
certain solidity to her charstcter. During 
these years he devoted himself much to 
study and not a little to his old vice of 
gambling, which he made no attempt to ' 
resist. Soon debts began to accumulate. 
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then the prospect of the fortune became a 
pleasure, and even the hope of a rich wife 
was not omitted. It was only at the last 
-speculation that conscience seemed to smite 
him, for he said — 

"When I am married, I'll give up all 
this.'' 

Mr. Cavendish had been, perhaps, more 
-lonely than at any time of his married life. 
The feeling of separation which had sprung 
up between him and his wife perhaps helped 
him to endure her absence ; both mother and 
daughter felt their presence was not so much 
missed as it should have been ; this may have 
had something to do with their prolonged 
•absence. 

Mrs. Nugent still lived in the same place, 
-and Miles frequently went to her house, find- 
ing there the sympathy which his empty house 
could not give him. He went two or three 
times in each year to see his family, and found 
them interested in the life about them. He 
was too sturdy a Briton to sympathise with 
Jbreign customs ; the visits became irksome 
.and a trial. It might have been better if 
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Mrs. Cavendish had remained at home and 
tried to win back the affection that another 
had filched from her, instead of letting the 
feeble spark expire. But there is a pride 
which cannot stoop to anything petty, even 
for the purpose of self-aggrandisement. 
This was her sin. She thought her hus- 
band would discover his loss, the slightest 
indication of which would have brought her 
back to his side. None was given, she 
grieved over it, but her pride held her back 
from placing herself where she' was not 
wanted. By tacit consent the name of Mnu 
Nugent was never mentioned during any of 
his visits, and the estrangement grew wider 
and wider. Lena saw this, and though it 
was never made the subject of conversation^, 
it gave a certain gravity to her manner- 
which Fred ascribed to other reasons. 

Clara Hartman made several provincial 
tours, not yet attaining to the dignity of a 
West End appointment. She contrived^, 
however, to pay back the money that Elston 
had lent her. Sh« often came when shr 
was least expected, to see her aunt and oon^ 
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tinned a thorn in the flesh to that good 
woman,, despite all efforts to get rid of 
her. Her meetings with Elston were kepi 
wp in the same uncertain way — ^the colder 
his manner, the warmer and more wounded 
her feelings, for love is a mixed potion con- 
taining as much gall as honey. 

Elston dined two or three times a week 
with Cavendish, and continued his most inti- 
mate friend. He had long since ceased to 
oppose the marriage of Lena and Ormsby, 
but had not grown reconciled to it. 

It was the first of October. On the 14tb, 
the day that Fred was to inherit hi a 
property, a ball was to be given. All sorts 
of preparations were made to celebrate the 
®Fent. Here a fitting opportunity for an 
elaborate descriptio u of furniture and house 
decorations presents itself, but the author 
declines to avail himself of the opening audi 
elects to bear the consequences of the omission* 
The marriage was to take place immediately 
after, though the day was not yet fixed. 

Mr. Cavendish and Elston were seated in 
one of the waiter rooms over their wine. 
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Elston had been busy for the last week super- 
intending the workmen and turning the grand 
dining room into a dancing hall. Workmen 
were busy every day, and all was in con- 
fusion. A string band was engaged, and 
Crunter had unlimited orders for everything 
that was needed. 

" Well, Dick, I don't know what I should 
have done without you. I confess this 
festivity is too much for me; it depresses 
me," said Miles, leaning back in his chair. 

" We must do the thing well as we have 
undertaken it," replied Elston, filling his 
glass. " When did you hear from Mrs. 
Cavendish ? " 

** There was a note from Lena yesterday 
to say Fred had arrived ; they will be here 
the day after to-morrow." 

"I think we shall be quite ready for 
them." 

** Yes, you have done a great deal." 

" I wonder how Mrs. Cavendish will look; 
it is a long time since I saw her." 

" She was considerably better when I left 
Germany, The place seems to agree with 
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her, thoug^h I think it would kill me," said 
Miles sadly. 

•* Come, this will never do ; why are you 
so low spirited?" said Blston, trying ta 
rouse him. 

" I can*t help it ; I feel a weight on my 
heart. Dick, you know me better than any- 
one ; rU tell you now what I never mentioned 
before. I know I can trust you," 

" I hope you have found me always your 
friend, as you have been mine," said Dick, 
looking at him . 

Yes, better than I deserve." 
No, no, I'll not admit that; but what 
were you going to say ? " 

" What will astonish you, T am sure," said 
Miles with hesitation. He then emptied his 
glass and turned to the young man. 

" I am afraid to meet my wife." 

" What I ** exclaimed Elston, starting, 
" you don't mean it." 

" Yes, it is too true. You may have noticed 
that there has been a coolness between us." 

" No, I have not." 

" Well, there is ; I thought everyone 
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must faave peroeived it, but to me it has been a 
sad time." 

" This is very painful,** interrupted Diok^ 
struck with his companion's expression, and 
waiting to know how much more he would 
reveaL 

" Worse, inasmuch as it cannot he cured,** 
said Miles with dejection. 

" There is hardly any disease beyond a 
remedy. Surely there must be some for 
this. Is that all you can tell me P Mind, I 
don't want to pry.*' 

" There is no use going into the matter. 
The peace of our married life has been 
interrupted; her thoughts were always too 
far above mine; latterly we seem to have 
been living in two different worlds." 

" I believe that is a more frequent occur- 
rence than people suspect if we could know 
all," chimed in Elston in his gloomy manner. 
"Nobody really is happy, but every man 
thinks his own case the worst, because he 
does not know his neighbour's." 

Miles nodded his head and relapsed into 
silence. 
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Shortly after Elston got up, saying, " TU 
take a look around to see whether we have for- 
gotten anything,** and left the room. 

It was the night of the 14th. At nine o'clock 
in the evening Lena came from her dressing 
room to her mother's apartment in all the 
Bplendour of ball costume. Never did she 
look so well. It was agreed that Mrs. 
Cavendish was to go down for half an hour 
to see the dancing. 

** How do I look, mamma ? ** said the girl, 
buttoning her gloves. Mrs. Cavendish bade 
her turn round, in order to take in the whole 
effect of the splendid dress which Fred had 
insisted on ordering for her in Paris on their 
way back. They stopped purposely for a 
week there to have it tried on and com- 
pleted. 

"You look beautiful, my dear; the dress 
is exquisite,'* said her mother, while her eyes 
filled with tears, but they were those of joy, 
not sorrow. Mrs. Cavendish was glad to have 
been spared to see this night. I think she 
seemed to regard it as if it was her daughter s 
bridal night, and if she did, there were several 
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others arriving every moment who indulged in* 
a similar idea. 

" Has he seen you yet ? " asked the mother 
anxiously. 

"I expect him every minute/* said the 
girl, an unusual brilliancy in her eyes, while 
her cheeks glowed with excitement. A ball 
is usually the scene of a woman's triumph, 
and Lena felt like a conqueror already. It 
was not so much that she expected to out- 
shine others ; I hardly think that thought 
came into her head, but she felt she looked 
her best, and that Fred would admire her 
and like others to do the same. For herself, 
she was satisfied with his homage, caring 
for none else. 

" Give me one kiss before he comes,'' her 
mother asked, with a touch of jealousy. It 
seemed as if her daughter was to be taken 
from her. 

"Twenty, mother dear," said the girl, 
throwing her arms round her and raining 
kisses on her cheeks. 

" Lena, my dear, I am so happy. But 
here he comes." 
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A light step approached the door, and a 
Toice outside asked " May I come in ? '* 

" Yes, we are waiting for you,'* exclaimed 
Mrs. Cavendish, welcoming him. 

Fred was in evening dress; he had a 
flower in his button-hole and held his gloves 
in one hand. For a moment he gazed on 
Lena with a thrill of admiration ; the power 
of speech seemed to have deserted him. 

" Does not the dress become me ? " asked 
Lena, conscious of his glance, and thrilled by 
his voiceless admiration. 

" It is you that become the dress ; I was not 
thinking of it. Now I see what makes you 
so divine," he said, feasting his eyes on the 
lovely woman who bloomed before him like a 
rose in its sweetness. 

" Stand up near her, Fred, till I see you 
together,*' asked Mrs. Cavendish, wishing to 
augment her happiness by this sight. 

Lena put her hand on his arm, smiling 
all the time. Fred never looked more the 
man than he did at that moment, his square 
shoulders and tall figure firm and erect, his 
fine, manly face lit up with smiles. 

VOL. II. N 
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" Well, you are a handsome couple, and 
now I only want to see you dance together 
and then I shall rest soundly all the night. 
You will come up for me, Fred, but not till 
the dancing is well on." 

" That I will,*' replied the young man gaily. 

Then they went downstairs, she leaning on 
his arm. During the last half -hour the rum- 
bling noise of carriages had been beard at the 
door. When Fred and Lena entered the 
ball-room nearly seventy persons were 
already assembled. The band was playing 
one of those sweet, tender airs from " La 
Masco tte." 

Mr. Cavendish was very busy moving 
among his guests. A low whisper ran 
through the crowd at the sight of the young 
couple, and Fred received congratulations on 
every side. There was not a man present 
who did not envy him, and not a few women 
who would not have wished to stand in Lena^s 
shoes. 

Fred received all their good wishes in an 
easy manner. The expression of goodwill is 
always pleasant, but at a certain time in li& 
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a man takes this less enthusiastioaUy than at 
another. Fred had reached this period. 

^* That is the Parisian dress Mr. Ormsby 
:gave her/* whispered one lady to another, as 
the two stood watching the dancers. 

" Have you heard when the marriage is to 
take place ? " inquired the oUier. 

'* Here is Mrs. Nugent, she can tell," said 
the first speaker. 

"Oh, very shortly I believe,** said that 
lady when questioned. ** You know this is 
the day be has come into his inheritance," and 
then hurried on. 

" You are to keep all the waltzes for me, 
you know,'* said Fred, marking them ofi in 
her book. 

Lena smiled. 

" You know I promised one to Blston.** 

" Certainly, he deserves one ; I believe it 
is he that has seen to the decorations. Are 
they not perfect ? " 

Lena felt that the music, the lights, and 
the arrangements were a success, and longed 
to thank Elston for his trouble. She had 
something else to tell him too; her eyes 
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sought him in vain ; but here she was lecF 
off to dance by a young gentleman wha 
had never taken his eyes off her since she 
entered the room. 

There was a fresh buzz of inquiry when, a 
little later on in the night, Fred came down 
with a tall lady leaning heavily on his arm. 
He procured her a seat where she could wit- 
ness the dancing. Many had never seen the 
invalid in their lives, and hardly knew of her 
existence, but others did, and crowded round 
her chair giving her their congratulations, 
and loud in their praises of her daughter's 
beauty. 

How sickening all this is when one knows 
what it is worth, but Mrs. Cavendish could 
not hear too much of it. After she had seen 
Fred and Lena dance not once but several 
times, she then slipped away, leaning on 
her maid, without being noticed. 

There was no expense spared, and the^ 

guests enjoyed themselves to the utmost. 

' Between four and five in the morning the 

carriages were beginning to leave, though 

some showed no symptoms of retiring, but 
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resented those tokens exhibited by others as 
absurd people who wanted to spoil sport j 
but chaperons are inexorable, and some papas 
are irritable ; they have a bad memory of 
their own youthful days, and perhaps gout 
and rheumatism, and other bodily ailments, 
are reminders which will not be cheated. 

" I was keeping this waltz for you," said 
Lena, as Elston approached. 

" I am grateful for the smallest favour," 
he replied, giving a hungry look at the splen- 
did woman who turned to him. 

She placed her gloved hand on his arm 
as he led her out, whispering her thanks 
for all his careful preparations, and com- 
mending the good taste he had shown. ; He 
listened to her calmly — it was the calmness 
of despair, for he thought with bitterness of 
his life, which did not contain in it the germ 
of a single quality that could win this 
woman. And yet he felt himself superior to 
the man to whom she had given herself, and 
he smiled coldly, "hating his own lean 
heart and miserable.*' 

" I sent an invitation to Miss Hartman," 
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she said with the view of pleasing him. She 
tried to guess what was passing in his mind^ 
and intended only kindness, but this remark 
struck on the wrong chord* ** She haa 
not come; perhaps she did not get my 
note." 

** There is only one woman in the world to 
me, and that one is lost to me" he said, not 
heeding her words. 

Lena said no more, but was pleased thai 
the waltz had begun. Elston was a good 
dancer; he did most things well., They 
swung round in that easy, intoxicating, sen- 
suous motion, the wild, plaintive strain of 
the music acting on his brain like some mad- 
dening liquor. It was like floating in the 
air. He knew it was probably the last time 
he would hold her in his arms ; her breath 
on his cheek seemed to inspire him with un- 
wonted energy ; she began to grow dizzy 
while she abandoned herself to the situation^ 
his well-steered motions directing the paoe.. 
Perhaps be bad thrilled her with some of the 
wild emotion that touched his heart. 

Just then. & different sceaae waa takings 
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place in an adjacent room. It was one open* 
ing into Mrs. Cavendish's boudoir, now used 
as a cool retreat after the fatigue of dancing. 
In the room beyond Mrs. Cavendish lay on a 
sofa with a shawl thrown over her; she 
could hear the strains of the music ; she did 
not retire to her room. She was awake ; her 
eyes rested on the. statue which she had often 
missed while away from home; the same 
sweet, placid look seemed to rest on the face 
in the faint light. She could hardly see the 
outline, but her imagination filled up what 
was wanting. There was a wonderful peace 
poured into her soul ; she had lived to see 
her daughter on the threshold of happiness; 
in a few days she would be the wife of one 
who was worthy of her. Her outlook of life 
did not go any further ; her very being was 
merged in that girl, and now the consumma- 
tion of her hopes was well-nigh reached. Her 
lips moved in silent prayer as she closed her 
eyes ; the sound of a well-known voice 
startled her ; somebody had entered the next 
room ; she could not avoid hearing. 

^' Perhaps he is coming to find me," she sadd 
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with a smile, as she stepped feebly to meet 
her husband. 

Suddenly she stopped. 

In the next room, beside a settee, stood her 
husband. Seated before him was Mrs. 
Nugent. He was looking down on her with 
earnest looks ; she was fanning herself and 
looking away. That evening she had made 
a conquest ; he was a merchant and a friend 
of Mr. Cavendish's ; he had danced with her 
several times, and gone so far as to tell Mr. 
Cavendish of his intentions. He knew that 
she had that day come into £6,000, and her 
person pleased him. The widow was flat- 
tered, but declined to give his proposal an 
immediate reply. Mr. Cavendish had led 
her into this room, burning with jealousy and 
determined to know how she had received 
his friend's advances. This was what his 
wife, who was standing at the door, heard, 
that which made her pause abruptly — 

** Maria, you don't care for me," he was 
saying. 

His manner was excited, whether from 
wine or emotion it was difficult to say. She 
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:still kept her head averted. That morning 
the document containing the revelation of 
the mystery she dreaded being discovered had 
been sent to her. With her own hand she 
had put it into the fire ; £6,000 were placed 
to her credit in the bank ; she felt herself a 
free woman. He kept appealing to her. 

" My wife can't live much longer — " 

The poor lady in the next room heard no 
more. She lifted her hands to her head and 
tottered a few steps forward, then fell heavily, 
her head coming in contact with the sharp 
edge of the pedestal; her last hope was 
broken, and her heart with it. 

Here they both heard something fall in the 
next room; he did not heed it, but went on 
blinded with his passion. 

** Will you throw me over for him?" he 
implored in an abject way. " See, I kneel to 
you. Oh, Maria, I love you ! " he said with 
a deep groan, as though the words had been 
violently torn from his chest. " I love you ; 
you won't leave me ? " 

" I think something fell in the next room," 
she said, as if to cub short this talk. ** Have 
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a care ! " she cried, as he stooped to kiss her 
with his hand round her waist. " What a 
position you would place me in, if anyone 
were to come ! " 

He drew back baffled and angry. 

" You won*t kiss me ? " 

" Not here ; but if you want to know, Mr- 
Hilton did propose for me," she said. 

"And you have accepted him? ** 

" No." 

" Why ? " 

" Because I like someone else." 

" And that someone ? " 

" Go and get me a glass of water. 1*11 
tell you when you come back if you can't 
guess." 

There was a happy look on his face as he 
went on this errand ; perhaps the last that 
was ever seen there. In the next room: 
beneath the pedestal of Shakespeare lay his 
wife ; the grey light of dawn had fallen on- 
the prostrate woman, and above her the calm 
features of the statue, with the sweet, sad 
smile playing about the lips. Mrs. Nugent's 
scream attracted several of the guests, for 
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she had followed him into the room where 
lie BOW stood apeecbless with horror beforer 
the prostrate form of his wife. In a 
moment a crowd had assembled. Fred, 
seeing what had happened, with pale, startled 
look called to. Lena not to leave the dancing- 
room. It was too late ; the girl had rushed 
forward and saw what had taken place. She 
gave one piercing scream and fell backward ; 
fortunately Elston caught her in his arms and 
bore her from the room. Fred had returned 
with a doctor who was of the party. They 
found Mr. Cavendish on his knees beside hia 
wife, calling her piteously by her name. 
With difficulty he was prevailed on to give 
place to the medical man as he made hia 
examination. 

Fred fastened his eyes on the doctor in an 
agony of suspense. There was a slight 
wound on the forehead, which had come in 
contact with the pedestal. 

" Life is extinct," said the doctor, in an- 
swer to Fred's looks. 

Someone asked, ** Was it the pedestal ?"^ 
The room was full of anxious inquirers. 
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" I should say not. Internal hemorrhage 
brought on by a sudden shook.'* 

Miles bowed his head and a cold shudder 
ran through his limbs. Mrs. Nugent had 
left the room. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DANGEB. 

There is do motion 
That tends to vice in man but I affirm 
It is the woman's part. Be it lying, note it, 
The woman's ; flattery, hers ; deceiving hers ; 
Ambitions, oovetings, change of prides, disdain, 
Vice, lying, slanders, mutability, 
All faults that may be named, nay that hell knows. 
Why all hers, in part or all. 

CymbeUne, 

Obmsbt left Clifford's Inn. He removed ta 
fashionable apartments in Ourzon Street ; 
they are not more comfortable but he pays a 
much higher figure for them, and the situa- 
tion is everything. For the last two months 
he has been very busily engaged, various 
papers are sent to him, leases have to be 
signed in his name. Cookham and Noblet 
are constantly requiring his presence and 
consulting him about changes to be made, 
for a great deal of the property is invested 
in land. The Jews, too, are in constant 
attendance. 

During the time business was pending^ 
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Fred was dining one evening with Mr. Caven- 
dish. Lena, in her black dress, was present, 
for the most part silent, the death of her 
mother had been a shock she had hardly got 
over ; she looked pale and thin, and there 
were dark circles round her eyes which told 
of sleepless nights. 

Mr. Cavendish had aged visibly, and the 
heartiness of manner he usually showed had 
given way to a certain nervous hesitation, 
his system had received a blow from which 
he had not recovered. There were many 
who wondered at this, seeing that Mrs. 
Cavendish had taken no prominent part 
in the business of his life, but few knew thie 
silent strength she communicated to the 
household who now acutely missed the sweet 
presence that had guided and directed its 
entire action. 

" How is your election business getting 
on?" asked Mr. Cavendish. Fred was 
aspiring to Parliamentary honours. 

** I am leaving it all in the hands of Noblet. 
He says the people want me. I am not sure 
whether the Government will give me their 
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liupport, but so far everything is in my 
favour/' said the young man, with as much 
•earelessness as he could assume. 

** The vacancy occurred very opportunely,'* 
said Miles thoughtfully ; he was beginning to 
look up with awe to the man whom fortune 
had so generously caressed. 

" Quite so," he replied. " It was the very 
thing I was hoping for/' 

" Why is a seat in the legislature an object 
to be so coveted ? " asked Lena. 

" Oh, my dear, how can you ask ? " her 
father murmured, the reason was not clear 
to himself. " It is a great honour." 

** It entails thankless services. Why, I 
see they are ready to mob the house of their 
once popular idol. The House represents 
plutocracy or landed interest, t!he people 
have no voice. I don't see the honour in 
joining such an assembly." 

** The popular idol, as you call him, is not 
now in office," said Miles, a remark which in 
no way elucidated the mystery. 

**What difference does it make?" she 
asked. Fred listened with an amused smile 
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playing round his lips, " Can you tell me,. 
Fred ? " 

"It is the way of the world. When a^ 
man is successful it praises him, when he is 
down he must expect the worst." 

** But is there no generosity for past 
services ? " she asked. This did not square 
with her notions of life. 

" I think the Bible fully answers your 
question, for its words apply to life 
generally, * Were there not ten cleansed, but 
where are the nine ? * asked the divine teacher. 
I believe it would be a liberal enumeration 
to consider one in ten grateful for what is 
done for them," replied Fred quickly, which 
showed that he had had his eyes opened to 
the ways of the world. 

Lena said no more, but left the men to 
their politics and wine. Fred did not accom- 
pany her to the drawing-room to ask for 
music as he used to do formerly. Lately 
his time had been very much taken up, and 
this was his excuse. The girl felt it. Some 
time before this the nearest approach to a 
difference which had ever taken place between 
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them, had occurred. It was occasioned in this 
way. Fred pressed her to allow their marriage 
to take place, as privately as she liked, but 
speedily, he urged that it would be so much 
for his benefit without specifying the exact 
reasons. Lena firmly declined, owing to her 
mother's recent death, alleging that to do so 
would be an insult to her memory. For 
twelve months she could not entertain the 
idea. Fred enlisted her father on his side 
but all to no purpose, nothing could change 
her resolution. He was obliged to submit, 
and did so unwillingly ; he thought her con- 
stant society might save him from the strong 
temptation of gambling which now he felt 
becoming irresistible, but was too proud 
to stoop to this explanation. This was how 
matters now stood. He saw her leave the 
room with regret, for he took it as an indica- 
tion of indifference when nothing was further 
from her heart. 

Fred was returned, Mr. Brandon secured 
him some good introductions. The fame of 
his recently acquired wealth had travelled, 
and, like all reports, gained a little in its 
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journey. Several called on him. One siport- 
ing gentleman to whom he was introduced 
in the lobby, quite took to Fred, and asked 
him to dine with him, introduced him to his 
mother and sisters, proposed him for his 
club, and, what is more, got him elected. 

Mrs. Nugent tried to rouse Lena from her 
apathy. At first the girl was disposed to 
regard those attempts as kindness on her 
part, but that lady sometimes assumed a 
certain authority in doing so which the girl 
resented. One day she took occasion to say 
that Fred was acting in a very improper 
manner, absenting himself from the place» 
and showing a decided falling off in his ad- 
dresses. Lena was only too conscious that 
this was the case, but it was quite a different 
thing for another to say so. 

" Ah, my dear, you don't know the world 
as I do," said the widow with a sigh. 

Lena's face coloured. 

"Don't you see the high society he is 
moving in? Last night I saw his name 
among those who were at the Countess of 
Muffborough's ball." 
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"Well, and what of that? Is he not 
entitled to that distinction P He told me 
when he was here last, that he enjoyed a quiet 
evening with us more than the grandest 
entertainment.'* 

" He tells you that, does he ? ** the widow 
said, with a shake of the head. 

" Do you think I ought to doubt him ? ** 
inquired the girl, greatly irritated. This 
was not by any means the first of Mrs. 
Nugent's innuendoes. 

" When a man takes to making gratuitous 
assurances, believe me, there is something 
wrong," 

" Why should you say that ? " asked Lena 
in a wounded tone. 

^* Because I distrust him, and I think he 
is neglecting you. Why, when was he here 
last P More than a week ago, I declare. Is 
that like a lover's attention ? " 

" He had to go out of town on political 
business," said Lena, inventing excuses for 
him. He had told her at first it was political 
business which detained him, latterly he had 
ceased to explain his absence. 
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** Political fiddlesticks," replied the widow. 
** I don't think he cares twopence for Parlia- 
ment, except that it gives him grand acquaint- 
ances, and they are what he values.'* 

The girl, by a strong effort, controlled her 
feelings and kept silent. That Fred cared 
little for the interest of the people, and a 
great deal for the distinction which a seat 
conferred, she was morally convinced, a 
matter which had caused some coldness be- 
tween them. Mrs. Nugent's speech was like 
daggers to her mind, the more so, because his 
conduct gave colour to the suspicions. 

" Take my word for it, Lena, if you don't 
bring this young man to book, and get 
the marriage over at once, the bird will 

fly." 

"I'll do nothing of the kind. If Mr. 
Ormsby wishes to break his engagement I 
shall not bind him to it. My mother has not 
been four months in the grave yet, and to 
think of marriage would be atrocious," said 
the girl, her eyes filling with tears at the 
recollection of her loss. 

** Ah 1 poor thing, if she were alive to see 
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this day she would feel it," murmured Mrs. 
Nugent with a sigh. 

" Perhaps she would be as grieved at other 
indications I " exclaimed Lena, maddened by 
this taunt. 

" To what indications do you allude ? " 
enquired her visitor with a smile. She was 
not displeased at seeing her plans were becom- 
ing known, for at times she grew a little 
alarmed at the influence this girl had over 
her father, though she had no fear of not 
being finally able to overcome it. Lena did 
not satisfy her feigned curiosity, and the con- 
versation came to an end, but the feeling of 
hostility between these women grew stronger. 
Mrs. Nugent became bolder now that the 
mother was out of the way, and for the 
daughter s feelings she had little or no re- 
gard ; her epithets of endearment were a sort 
of embroidery to her speech, which meant 
nothing as women well know. 

Talking over the matter with Mr. Cavendish 
some days after, she took occasion to remark 
that the girl was allowed too much of her 
own way, and that a Uttle firm control would 
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not be amiss. Miles gave an evasive reply. 
This was what he dreaded, the prospective 
influence of the step-mother rising before 
him. 

" Whj not get her married ? *' asked the 
widow quickly. 

" I'd be very glad if she were married,'* 
said Miles slowly. 

" What prevents it then ? *' 

" Her own will, nothing else." 

" And he submits to this. A nice lover, 
indeed," said the widow with a sneer. 

" My dear, you were always a little hard 
on Fred, but I assure you he has done all he 
could, but nothing will induce her to fix the 
day till a reasonable time has expired. 
Tou know how fond she was of her mother. 
He even called in my assistance, but she 
would not hear of it, so I let the matter 
drop." 

"I believe you have not an atom of control 
over her. Now if my father had asked me 
to do anything, I should never have disobeyed 
him. Dear me I the girls of to-day act as 
they like. How different to my time ! " ex- 
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claimed the widow, with commiseration for 
existing parents. 

" It was not exactly disobeying my orders, 
for I gave none ; I only suggested what I 
thought would be best," Miles said, trying to 
re-establish his character as a father. 

^' But, dear me I that was the same thing ; 
she disregarded your suggestion, which was 
intended for her good. Do you know, I 
should not have suspected her of being so 
obstinate ? *' the widow said with surprise. 

Miles never saw it in that light. He quite 
forgot that propriety would be on his 
daughters side, and while talking of the 
matter Mrs. Nugent never hinted at that as 
a possible reason. 

" I can refer to the matter at another time," 
he said, falling in with her view, though not 
as readily as she wished. 

" Then be a little more firm than you were 
before, for I tell you. Miles, I am thinking 
that he might make it an occasion of slipping 
out of his engagement.'* 

" What ? you don*t mean '* — said the man 
starting. 
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"No, dear, I only think. Such things 
do happen, and I would not like the 
poor child's happiness to be blighted ; for 
after all she is only a child in experience. 
But he has got a step in the world, and be- 
lieve me, there will be no lack of match- 
making mothers setting their cap at him 
for their daughters. That's what troubles 
me. 

"Maria, you are a good creature. I 
thought you were jealous of having her in 
the house, but now I see I have been mis- 
taken. Will you forgive me ? " Miles asked 
submissively, with something of his honesty 
of heart appearing. She was too many for 
him. 

" And did you really think so ? ** she 
asked in surprise, his simple-mindedness 
causing her to open her eyes. 

" I promise you I shall never do so again," 
he said humbly. 

This was a second element of difficulty 
added to the merchant's already over-burdened 
mind, for in tru th the uneasiness caused by 
the sudden death of his wife was always 
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present with him. How often he asked him- 
self the question, " Did she hear what I 
said ? " That was a mystery time could not 
solve, but his mind grew perplexed and 
saddened when it recurred to him. Some- 
times he thought, " I am her murderer, 
though no one knows it but myself." Often 
he was on the point of asking Mrs. Nugent 
what she thought of it. But he could not 
bring himself to the point, and so the matter 
rested, rankling in his mind and making his 
cheeks hollow ; but now came the thought of 
Fred's possible withdrawal; this he deter- 
mined to test. 

The opportunity was soon given him, for, 
a few evenings afterwards, as he was sitting 
alone over his wine, Fred came into the room 
without being announced. He began to talk 
about some hunters he had purchased ; the 
young man was in high spirits. 

Miles listened to all he said, and could not 
help thinking that his present mode of life was 
far different from what it had been formerly. 
He heard him talk about lords and sporting 
men, and hinted at renting a Scotch moor, 
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and various matters which implied the life he 
was leading. 

" I am thinking marriage will be tame to 
you after all this excitement, Fred," put in 
Miles, with more apprehension in his mind 
than he showed in his speech. 

Fred laughed. 

"Oh I I shall settle down quietly, no fear 
of that," said the young man lightly ; he had 
full confidence in himself, and he loved to 
talk of his new acquaintances. 

"Marriage is a sort of protection to a 
man," said Miles; he felt timid in approach- 
ing the subject. 

" I suppose you will be seeking its shelter 
yourself one of these days ? " laughed Fred. 
The old man was thrown off his guard. He 
looked awkward, but said no more. 

" Where is Lena ?" enquired Fred. 

" In the drawing-room." 

" Well, I must run up and see her, I can't 
stay very long." 

" She has been moping very much of late,'* 
said Miles. 

"Well, ril cheer her up a bit," and he left. 
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Miles sat silent. The occasion did not 
warrant his making any use of Mrs. Nugent*s 
insinuation. "Elston got me into trouble 
before. There is no ground for suspicion," 
he thought ; then filling a glass of his favourite 
wine he drank it off and felt better. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE AGTBESS. 

However well you may feed a wolf it will be always looking to- 
wards the forest. 

Lbbmontof. 

I devoutly hold to the saoraments and the mysteries, yet somehow 
I would rather see men tranquillised than frightened out of their 
senses, and rather fast asleep than burning. 

W. S. Lakdob. 

Mbs. Nugent was entirely satisfied with 
the progress of events. For a time she had 
been apprehensive lest Clara would prove 
refractory and spoil her schemes, but latterly 
things had settled down into an easy groove, 
and now she saw before her the certain pros- 
pect of realising the coveted position she had 
so long hankered after. She had no doubt 
of being able to mould Mr. Cavendish to her 
wishes could she get Lena out of the way. 
She felt that the young girl was a stumbling 
block, and the sooner she could get rid of 
her the better. As for any uneasiness on 
Mrs. Cavendish's account, she had none, 
though she drew her breath quickly when 
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the thought of that catastrophe crossed her 
mind. She saw very well that Miles never 
forgot it, but she did not deem it wise to 
take any notice of his feelings; better let 
the matter subside, she thought. She was 
luxuriating in that condition of mind which 
is at peace with itself and content with the 
world, when her dreams were rudely broken 
in on by the sudden arrival of her niece. 
** rU not stay long," said that young lady, 
whom since last we met had made a con- 
siderable reputation for herself in her profes- 
sion. " I find there is a fever in my blood 
which nothing but death can quench.'* 

This was a startling remark to a middle- 
aged lady who was as quiet as a cat in her 
movements, and as fond of luxurious ease as 
the above-mentioned animal. But this half- 
tamed creature, with the glare of the foot- 
lights always in her eyes, was as covetous 
for praise as a carp for bread-crumbs; 
nothing satisfied her. Mrs. Nugent was not 
astonished ; she was startled, for her face 
showed it, but she was too cautious to ex- 
press her sentiments. 
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" Has anyone been treating you unkindly?" 
she inquired. She never used the affix in 
addressing her niece; with all others, the 
" dear "or " iny dear " came out naturally. 

" Tes, everyone — ^the world,'* exclaimed 
the girl in her impetuous way. 

" If you would only take matters a little 
more quietly ; you are too eager," replied her 
aunt, mildly. 

" What would be the good ? They would 
crush me under their feet . if they could. I 
am %hting with the manager for better 
terms ; he must give in. A new country, 
new faces, and new scenes will do me good." 

" What new country ? " inquired her aunt, 
looking up from her work. 

" America.'* 

"Indeed,'* exclaimed the widow, with a 
sigh. " How long will you be away?'* she 
asked presently. 

" Three, four, or six months ; I don't care 
which," Clara said, with a toss of the head. 
Mrs. Nugent went on with her stitches, and 
nothing was heard but the slight rustling of 
her work. 
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" I wonder whether my heart will ever 
beat slowly. Shall I ever look quietly on 
life as you do, and settle down to mono- 
tonous embroidery and housekeeping," said 
the girl, pausing in her walk, and addressing 
no one in particular. " All my life,*' she con- 
tinued, " is haunted with a yearning for some- 
thing to fill it, and do what I can I feel 
empty. When I leave the sight of the crowd 
of faces I feel prostrate and weary, and yet 
their shouts of applause only give a tempo- 
rary forgetfulness, not positive pleasure." 
She threw back her head, and gasped as if 
she wanted breath. " Life with me is not 
all cold cream and roses, as it is to you." 

Mrs. Nugent made no reply to this hasty 
outburst. Her silence caused more irritation. 

" Tou have never felt like that, have you?" 

" No, never," was the cold reply, delivered 
with a certain uplifting of the eyebrows. 

" Oh, I know you have not ; nobody feels 
so, and that's why nobody ever cares, for 
me;" and the girl buried her face in her 
hands and became lost in thought. She 
yearned for sympathy — for that impossible 
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something which life always promises, but 
rarely grants. She was disappointed, and 
her ardent temper made her tear along the 
rails of life, bringing her into collision with 
the lumbering trucks and vans of propriety 
and decorum, and her heart bled from the 
wounds which they remorselessly inflicted. 

" When was Elston last here ? " she asked, 
abruptly changing the subject. 

" I have not seen Mr. Elston for several 
weeks," her aunt replied quietly, not wishing 
to provoke her, but achieving that result 
with decided success. 

" Why, have you fallen out ? " 

" Clara, you forget I am not in the habit 
of picking quarrels with any of my friends ; 
I have had no difEerence with Mr. Elston, 
nor he with me." This was said in an ag- 
grieved tone, which was quite lost on her 
niece. 

"Tou had some plotting together, and 
though you failed in one thing you gained 
in another," said the girl obstinately. 

Mrs. Nugent made no reply. 

Next day Clara asked Mrs. Nugent to 
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recount the particulars of Mrs. Cavendish's 
death, mentioning — "I saw the newspaper 
report, but I am sure you can tell me more.' 

" I am sorry I cannot gratify your 
curiosity,** exclaimed her aunt, colouring. 
" It was very sudden. "We were all taken by 
surprise, just, too, when she was getting 
better. She had returned from Germany 
very much restored ; in fact, I never saw her 
look better than she did that evening. 
People were all saying how well she looked, 
and how handsome she must, have been, 
though I never could see very much beauty 
in her, beyond that sweetness of temper 
induced by her strong religious feelings. 
She was a dear soul, whom we shall all miss. 
The shock of the catastrophe has driven the 
particulars out of my head." 

" Did anything happen to bring about this 
catastrophe ? '* asked Clara, turning her dark 
eyes full on her aunt as she put the question. 

** Good heavens, no ; what questions you 
ask,'' exclaimed the woman, alarmed. 

**Why does my question horrify you, 
then?" asked the girl, never taking her 
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eyes from her aunt's face, and speaking very 
slowly and deliberately. 

" Can I help thinking of the occurrence ?** 

Clara sat still for a few minutes ; then she 
asked, ** Did not her head come in contact 
with the comer of the pedestal ? " 

" Yes, she fell against it." 

" Where were you when it occurred ? " 

" I was in the next room, talking to Mr. 
Cavendish,*' said Mrs. Nugent hurriedly. She 
wished to get this examination over. 

" Indeed,'* replied the girl, with an em- 
phasis on the word, which conveyed as much 
meaning as if she said " I thought so.*' 

" May I beg of you, Clara, to change the 
subject ; my nerves are not the strongest," 
murmured the widow. 

"Certainly, my dear aunt, but you will 
pardon me for saying that, up to the 
present, I did not know you possessed such 
vulgar adjuncts as nerves. I am sorry to 
think that anything has occurred to discover 
them to you. I believe the knowledge of 
their possession is not in itself a pure plea- 
sure, like that of a legacy of £6,000. 
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Mrs. Nugent turned uneasily in her seat, 
but entered no remark. 

" I congratulate you on your legacy.'' 

" Thanks." 

" I did not think that Mr. Varley and you 
were on such good terms. I suppose it 
would be useless to ask how the friendship 
came about ? " 

" Perfectly so," was the distinct reply. 
**Tou have no right to make the inquiry, 
when your suspicions are so plainly against 
my character." 

" I admit you have me there. It would 
not be wise of you to admit the reason of 
his unusual generosity, even to your niece ; 
still I am free to place my own construction 
on your silence, and to draw certain infer- 
ences from it." 

** I should be sorry to infringe on that 
liberty by expressing any opinion on the 
notions you may entertain, especially when I 
can well imagine the direction they take," 
said Mrs. Nugent, with a little cough. When 
anything seriously annoyed her this cough 
became troublesome. 
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Suppose we change this subject ? '* sug- 
gested her niece with a smile. 

" As you like." 

** May I ask when is the marriage to take 
place ? " 

" What marriage ? *' asked Mrs. Nugent, 
looking up. 

Clara smiled and held down her head ; the 
widow blushed and figeted slightly on her 
chair. 

" I was thinking of the marriage of Miss 
Cavendish, not the other, which I know will 
take place soon after," she said, still smiling 
in a supercilious manner. 

" 1 don't know when it will come ofE, if 
ever ; and perhaps the other one you allude 
to will take place first. You see your judg- 
ment is not always correct." 

Mrs. Nugent could not resist giving this 
little slap; and it certainly surprised her 
listener, who had not anticipated so speedy a 
termination to her aunt's plans, though she 
was well aware of what was in process of 
execution. 

"I wish you joy. It is pleasant to see 
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patience and perseverence rewarded," she said 
with overstrained politeness. 

The widow nodded her head carelessly, 
accepting the congratulations in a matter-of- 
fact manner. 

" So it is broke off then with Lena ? " she 
murmured half to herself. 

" No, not exactly broken off ; but it looks 
very like it," said the widow calmly ; one 
can afford to talk easily of another's mis- 
fortunes. 

" I can very well believe it," Clara said, with 
a curious smUe playing about her lips which 
a distant memory brought there. " He would 
have made love to me if I had permitted 
it; but his love — good gracious what a weak 
compound it must be — the man is vacillation 
itself. How does Lena bear it ? " 

" Oh, silence and tears," said the widow, 
with a jerk of the head. 

" Well, it is only fair. She has had a long 
run of sweets ; these turns of fortune's wheel 
give me a rudimentary belief in Providence," 
commented the girl, heartlessly. 

Clara had suffered, and for a time she 
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thought this painful experience was confined 
to herself; she looked upon others who 
were happy as an injustice on herself; 
the burdens of life were unequally placed, 
she thought, and, instead of touching her 
heart with compassion, it gave her a grim 
satisfaction to know that she was not alone 
in her misery. Lena had never given her 
any reason for hatred, but still she hated her 
because of her secure position ; now that she 
saw this security incapable of shielding her 
from the common ills, she acknowledged the 
sisterhood, and felt disposed to despise her, 
as she occasionally despised herself. Why 
should the men have the best of it ? Is it 
not our own fault if unreservedly we pour the 
riches of our hearts on the worthless and the 
undeserving ? Whom have we to blame but 
ourselves ? This was how she argued ; there 
was something fiendish in her malignity, and 
yet there was a melting tenderness in her 
dramatic representation of love scenes which 
often brought down the house. When any 
of her companions entered her dressing-room 
to congratulate her on the splendid effect she 
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had produced, she invariably cut them short 
by laughing in their face and sayiiig she did 
not believe in such nonsense, that real love 
was quite another thing. 

" I should like to see her,** she added 
presently, a strange sense of pleasure light- 
ing up her face. And yet she was not want- 
ing in generous impulses, and she had sat by 
the sick bed of a poor actress and nursed her 
with a tenderness which she would have been 
the first to denounce in another. There were 
strange tales told of her generosity, which 
few were aware of, and fewer still believed 
her capable of, but, nevertheless, they had 
taken place ; little children were never afraid 
of her, though grown people avoided her, and 
were not slow in condemning her coldness 
and reserve; girls never confided to her 
their love afEairs; she seldom opened her 
lips to any of her companions. She was 
a strange being with an unknown past and 
a mystical future. Managers dreaded her, 
but fought hard to secure her services. 
She was a young creature all impulse, 
with good qualities and dangerous instincts 
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SO evenly balanced in her nature, that it 
depended on a mere chance which should 
turn the scales; generous and vain, pas- 
sionate and revengeful, overflowing with 
animal spirits and the wildest of caprices ; 
she was capable of a sublime action if the 
opportunity presented, but if her wishes were 
thwarted, or her vanity wounded, there was 
no ' foreseeing what she misfht or might not 
do. She was not born very good, and nobody 
having taken the trouble to improve whatever 
goodness might have been in her, the tares 
were permitted to grow with the wheat ; she 
appeared the sort of lady one does not 
esteem with any particular frQnzy. This was, 
of course, the impression she made when the 
glamour of her good looks ceased to dazzle; on 
her own sex they went for nothing, but the 
adverse section of humanity admired but 
perfectly distrusted her. 

Lena was at home when she called, and 
Clara was ushered into her presence without 
any needless delay. The girl, in her black 
dress, came forward to meet her with out- 
stretched hand. 
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" I was not able to avail myself of your 
invitation, Miss Cavendish, or I should have 
been present at the ball. I heard of your 
great bereavement. Don't be surprised if I 
do not offer you any condolence on the loss 
you have sustained. I believe your mother is 
well out of the stream which is hurryiilg all 
along, no one knows whither." 

" You think she is happier," replied Lena, 
interpreting her words in the ordinary 
way. 

" Really I can't say. Pray don't be 
shocked ; I mean nothing is certain, but if 
suffering and goodness combined deserve 
reward in another state your mother's claim 
will be recognised." 

Lena was struck with this reply, but said 
nothing, only the tears slowly rose to her 
eyes ; she remembered the last day Clara had 
stood in that room, and her mother's esti- 
mate of Miss Hartman, how cold and dreary 
the time that had elapsed since then, and 
how many incidents had filled up the interval. 
These retrospects are the dreariest episodes 
in life and the most useless. 
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** How have you been ? " asked Lena, 
turning the conversation from herself. 

" Oh, my life never changes ; I carry 
myself with me, that is, I am precisely what 
you saw the last time we met. I wander about 
and do much the same ; you might as well 
ask a clock to tell its experience as me to tell 
mine. When they forget to wind it, it 
will run down. In my case the parallel 
ceases, for when I run down I am past wind- 
ing, and nobody will ask about me. Tell me 
about yourself if you don t think me in- 
trusive.*' 

" I think you very kind, only I am sorry 
to hear the despondent tone you employ 
towards yourself," remarked Lena, whose 
soul was as sympathetic as an apostle's, and 
who really felt pained at the other's coldness 
of outlook. " I have many things remaining to 
me from which I draw consolation, especially 
religion. It may be that you would consider 
it superstition, but to me it is everything, and 
life without it would be a blank." 

And Lena clasped her hands with a 
fervour, as she uttered the words, which 
showed how real were her feelings. 
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"A beautiful castle in the clouds which 
fades away when you try to touch it. Far be 
it from me to demolish anyone's cloud- 
palaces ; on the contrary, I can give you the 
magician's key by which you can hold it for 
ever," said Clara seriously. 

Lena smiled. There was a look of regret 
in her eyes as she asked, " What would you 
say ? " 

" Lock the door of your understanding, 
speculate on nothing here below, and the 
paradise of your dreams will remain for you. 
Do the opposite, and it fades like a mirage." 

" You put me on my defence," said Lena, 
" for to me it appears that the essence of 
wisdom is Christianity, for the best wisdom 
in this world is to know where tranquillity 
of mind is to be found. Christianity certainly 
teaches that. True, wise men may differ on 
the sufficiency of testimony, for there still 
are matters which no testimony can affirm, 
and no intellect can comprehend ; but faith 
remains, and I for one cling to it. Will 
you pardon me if I decline discussing this 
subject ? " 

There was a sweetness in the way this 
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was said, and an entire absence of self-con- 
sciousness which impressed the sceptic more 
than the mere words. It was not without 
its effect. 

" I hope Mr. Ormsby is enjoying hid 
fortune," said Clara, taking the hint in the 
best terms. 

" I reaUy think he is ; T don't see quite as 
much of him as before, but I hear how he 
gets on ; he will be pleased to hear of your 
return." 

Clara could not gather from this that any 
serious difference had taken place between 
the lovers, as her aunt gave her to under- 
stand; but she knew her aunt's taste for 
embroidering facts, and she accepted the 
girl's words as true. 

" All our life chart is mapped out for us." 

" I am glad I can agree with you so far," 
repUed Lena. " I believe our life and our 
work is given us from the same hand, 
but I do feel it very hard sometimes when I 
realise what I have lost." She said this 
sadly, for her heart yearned towards the 
girl who seemed about her own age, and of 
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whom her mother had spoken kindly. The 
suspicions which Fred had excited had long 
since died away ; there was nothing to sup- 
port them. 

" I can understand that," said Clara, 
looking down. " But when is your marriage 
to take place ? '* 

"It has been postponed for a year,'* 
replied Lena. "The period seems almost 
too short ; " her eyes almost asked the other s 
approbation. There was an eloquent sad- 
ness in their expression which was quite lost 
on her listener. Instinctively the girl felt 
this and shrank from her, almost regretting 
this involuntary jet of confidence. Lena 
was not given to confessions, but at that 
moment she could have thrown her arms 
round the other's neck and wept, but now 
something kept her back. How pretty the 
notion of a guardian angel is when we re- 
member his invisible agency shielding us 
from the enemy, and spreading his shield 
before us when our hearts became endangered 
by evil. Who knows that the fable is not 
true, and that at the moment Lena's invisible 
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attendant had not lifted Ms hand to her lips, 
preventing the confession which struggled 
for utterance, 

" It would have been far better not to have 
postponed it," said Clara, sadly. " So many- 
strange things occur in a year." 

Lena held her head averted. It was not 
what she wished to hear ; it conveyed a 
doubt of her lover and a worldly wisdom 
which she despised. She did not ask her 
visitor to explain her remark, for the import 
of the words was plain enough. This comes 
of scepticism, she thought. She did not see 
as much of Fred as she used to do, but this 
did not create any doubts as to his constancy. 
She took it as a consequence of his change 
of position. Now she felt her heart close 
towards the girl, and longed to get the inter- 
view over. 

Clara, on the contrary, felt no wish to 
push matters to an extremity; her interest 
either way was not very strong. She had 
called to gratify a suspicion, and having ascer- 
tained that her aunt had overstated the matter, 
she was content with what she had found out. 
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A little while after she took her leave. 
Lena did not ask her to repeat the visit. 
This annoyed Clara the more because she 
thought that she had exercised some control 
in not saying anything spiteful. People are 
never aware how far their words carry, and 
they leave a worse or a better impression 
behind them than they intend. Perhaps a 
greater difficulty is to know the right time to 
depart. Launching a ship is a slow process. 
There are many who experience the same 
difficulty in transplanting themselves from 
their neighbour s chairs. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



DOWN HILL. 



The Stoics maintained that one might have led a happy life in 
the belly of Phalares. This is going too far. 

Anon. 

What is so dead as a dead love? Other 
emotions may die and are buried with tears, 
but not so a love that has worn out : there 
are no tears shed over its grave. It is among 
the thoughts which are put aside, thoughts 
which leave a wound behind them, an intan- 
gible bruise, a pained sorrowful void within 
you, around you, everywhere. You wish it 
was not so, but you are not unwillingly 
forced to admit that it is past, never to be 
revived, sweet as it was while the fit lasted. 
You blame yourself, and perhaps wonder at 
yourself, as you look inward at the quiet sea 
of thoughts once so noisy, clamorous, and 
frequently lashed into storm, now quiet and 
still ; the tempest has ceased, but there is no 
peace on the waters. There is something 
awful in looking down into its depths. You 
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try to baoish from your memory the face 
which once gladdened your heart, but like a 
silent troubled ghost, it haunts you with a 
melancholy reproach : the pale lips you once 
kissed say nothing, but their silence crushes 
your spirit. You say to yourself " I have lost 
something which I once thought precious, 
but I know now it is worthless ; the diamond 
was a bit of paltry glass, its glitter deceived 
me." All at once you feel offended, provoked ; 
you experience a feeling as if a practical joke 
had been played on you ; you know some- 
thing has come to an end for ever. A man 
looks round wearily and feels that he must 
begin again his life's journey. Never did the 
road appear so long or the burden on his 
shoulders so heavy ; he feels that the world 
has become a blank, and that there is not in 
it a woman s face which can make his heart 
beat as it did once. This knowledge brings 
freedom, independence ; he ^remembers his 
former slavery, but oh ! the chains were so 
sweet, he would give all he possesses in the 
world to find himself mistaken. He frets 
and foams, and plunges into something, and 
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only forgets when a new interest is dis- 
covered. 

Elston flung a letter he was reading on the 
table with an impatient gesture, then went 
to the mantel-shelf, selected a short black 
pipe and filled it with tobacco, and having lit 
it with a strip of paper he tore off a news- 
paper at hand, proceeded to smoke vigorously, 
with a fixed look in his eyes, as if he was 
meditating something. By degrees its frag- 
rant curls of smoke exorcised the demon of 
restlessness which from the open letter 
pounced upon him. 

The note came from Clara Hartman. It 
only asked him to meet her, but he was not 
prepared for this ; he was not thinking of 
her, but now she had taken forcible posses- 
sion of his mind, and he could not drive her 
away. 

" I might have done worse," he muttered^ 
taking up the letter gently and unfolding it 
on his knee. There was a trunk in the next 
room which contained a heap in the same 
handwriting. " Bah I what is the use," be 
said, flinging it down again, and standing 
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up, "Why does she not see it ?" He 
walked to the window. 

It was a dull day, the rain was pattering 
against the panes ; a heavy fog had swathed 
the city in its dreary folds ; the incessant noise 
of cabs and rumbling carts could be heard 
outside. He threw a glance round his dreary 
apartment. Just then he heard the cheery 
voice of his fellow-lodger, singing as he came 
upstairs. He envied him his good spirits. 
He listened till the sound of his steps ceased. 

Clara's letter lay open on the carpet. He 
thought of putting his heel on it, but did not 
do so. That letter perplexed him. 

" Better get it over and have done with it," 
he thought, putting on his ulster, and taking 
his umbrella he left the house. 

An hour later they were together. The 
great Midland Station, St. Pancras, was 
almost empty. The boy at the bookstall 
was eating an orange pending the receipt of 
custom ; a solitary porter was rolling a truck 
and whistHng "Nancy Lee,'* while a lady 
and gentleman entered the first-class waiting 
room. This was what took place — 
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** So, Clara, you have come back,'* Elston 
said in his cold dry tone. 

" You have not said that you are pleased 
to see me," she answered, examining him 
closely to see if she could detect any of his 
thoughts in his bearing. 

The man laughed; there was something 
mocking in the tone. 

" Yon do well to remind me of my duty. 
Perhaps you think I am losing polish in your 
absence/' 

** You never had much to lose,'* she said, 
provoked. 

" The best wine they say is kept in bottle, 
not allowed to remain on draught for ordinary 
consumption. I thought your profession 
would have taught you that." 

" I understand ; the worst is good enough 
for me," she said, examining her glove. 

" No, really I did not mean that ; I am 
not quite such a boor. I am pleased to see 
you. I have read all the notices you sent 
me. Your tour was quite a success. You 
are looking well, Clara." 

" I am not looking well, nor feeling well," 
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she protested, in her wayward style. " I am 
tired and bored, and sick of the life, and you 
ought to know it,'* she said, bitterly. 

" There I have sympathy with you, for I 
own I am heartily sick of the life I am lead- 
ing. What a pity you and I could not go off 
to some other planet, now that we have 
exhausted this," Elston went on in his 
jibing tone. 

"I thought you would not like to leave 
London, no matter what was ofEered to 
you ? " 

- " If we went to another planet I should 
make for the capital at once ; nothing else 
would suit me. Don't think I'd go into a 
suburb, nor would anything tempt me to con- 
template green fields or country society. 
Clara let me give you a bit of advice." 

** What 1 " she exclaimed, thinking he was 
in earnest. 

" Avoid the country." 

The girl turned away her head. He changed 
the subject. 

" Have you nothing to tell me ? " 

" I am going to America," she said. 
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** Are you really ? I wish I could go, just 
to look round me and come straight home 
again. I don't think I. should open^ my 
mouth till I got back. The very thought of 
. its area takes away my breath. I should feel 
like a fly on a table cloth." 

" I shall have plenty to occupy me," said 
Clara with a sigh of regret. 

" No doubt of it, the American gentlemen 
are lovers of beauty and adore talent." 

" What nonsense you talk. Tell me how 
your friends the Cavendishes are ? '' 

** Your aunt is going to marry the old man,. 
Ormsby is enjoying his fortune ; I don t see 
much of him now. He passed me with a nod 
in Oxford Street the last time I saw him. 
Lena is much as vou saw her. There is- 
nothing further to relate." 

Clara looked at her watch ; he talked of 
everything but what she liked to hear ; that 
he skilfully avoided. 

A few minutes later they parted. 



,The Countess of MufEborough's mansion 
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ia Park Lane was all ablaze with light, 
guests were coming and going, and powdered 
footmen in long coats were hanging about 
the door. 

The lady herself was standing in the centre 
first room ; her toilet was exquisite, and by a 
movement of the head she could see herself 
at full length in one of the tall mirrors which 
lined the walls. She was talking to one of 
the Foreign Ambassadors innermost gracious 
and condescending tone. Two young ladies 
were whispering behind their fans and laugh- 
ing at the strange costume of an Eastern 
Prince ; various groups w^re talking and 
standing about the splendid apartment. 

The Countess was a woman of about forty- 
seven, her figure and complexion were not 
good, the latter being too transparent for her 
time of life ; her carriage was, however, 
something to wonder at, she bore herself 
with such an easy grace. The distinction of 
her whole person struck one with electric 
quickness. There were a good many lines in 
her face, but in the soft light those were not 
visible; what you noticed was the mobile 
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lips and the penetrating eyes that took in 
everything at a glance, while at the same 
time she stood erect and thoughtful, con- 
versing with the gentleman before her and 
conscious of every arrival. At once she 
caught sight of two gentlemen who were 
advancing, and turned towards them with a 
sweet smile and easy inclination of the head 
as she left the gentleman with whom she was 
conversing. 

" If Ormsby is late, mother, I am the 
offender," said Lord Tryon, leaving that 
gentleman to account for himself as he went 
and shook hands with the two handsome 
girls who were evidently glad to see 
him. 

" I was looking for you," said the Countess, 
with gr^at dignity, 

Fred bowed. 

**I hope Tryon is not leading you into 
gambling," she whispered, as she led him 
aside ; "you are a great favourite of his, do 
try and break him from this habit* I have 
concealed much of it from his father, but I 
am afraid I have not mended matters." 
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Fred muttered something, she noticed that 
his colour changed. 

" Ah I I am afraid I am too late ; why are 
men such fools ? *' she remarked ; then hastily 
correcting herself she said, "You know, 
Fred, I have a great interest in you or I 
should not permit myself the liberty I use.'* 

" I am deeply indebted to you. If I could 
forward any wish of yours I assure you I 
should rejoice at the opportunity. There is a 
stream bearing us all on, it is hard to get out 
of it." 

" There is a way of escape," she said with 
a winning smile. " We will talk of it by-and- 
bye. Now I must go." 

She was looking towards the end of the 
room where an old gentleman was waiting to 
catch her eye. 

" Who is he ? " he asked, following the 
direction of her glance. 

" The Earl of D'Byncourt." 

" Is Lady Helena here ? " he asked, and 
his cheeks flushed as that lady appeared at 
the instant. 

** Fred," said the Countess, touching him 
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on the arm and noticing his change of 
colour. 

**I am all attention," he replied, bowing 
and looking up to her. 

^^ Mind, no foolidhness there, Lady Helena 
would never suit you." 

Then she glided from him in her noiseless, 
queen-like manner. 

This warning, like the other, had come too 
late. The mad thirst of gambling had seized 
him in its fiery clutches. Most of the young 
men with whom he associated indulged in the 
same vice, but with him it grew to be 
a passion which he found irresistible. 
Early in the season he encountered the old 
Earl's daughter; she had certain physical 
attractions of an undeniable character. Fred 
fell a victim, and the scorching pangs of 
conscience perhaps made him plunge the 
more into gambling to drown memory. To 
chronicle the steps of this man's fall is a 
thankless task. Pass on, reader, a word or 
two will suffice. 

A month had passed since he called on 
Lena ; she thought he was looking ill ; her 
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woman's instinct taught her that there was 
something wrong. She asked no questions^ 
but after he left she shed tears. This very 
night in the breast pocket of his dress coat there 
was a letter from her which he had received a 
week ago ; he could not answer it, though he 
carried it about with him as a talisman. 
Little did the girl dream when she wrote that 
tender, solicitous missive, that it would be- 
torn up in a gambling hell to light a cigar, 
when the fumes of champagne had blunted 
the finer faculties of his mind. But Lady 
Helena is standing all this, time, and her 
ladyship, though largely endowed with graces 
of manner, still is singularly deficient in 
temper. 

She was in black velvet, her arms and 
shoulders were bare, there was a string of 
pearls through her black hair in Q-reek 
fashion ; the pendants in her ears flashed 
like dew drops ; a large diamond cross 
sparkled on her heaving bosom ; her com* 
plexion was rich and creamy and told best 
under the wax lights, though it could bear 
daylight also ; her naked arms fell gracefully 
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over her waist, which was round as a hoop. 
In her hair were some white flowers ; her 
' large dark eyes, above which rose a low 
white forehead, flashed like the diamonds in 
her ears; an almost imperceptible smile of 
disdain played about her lips ; and a 
certain haughty air spread over her whole 
face. 

Men were dazzled with her presence. To 
Fred the very folds of her dress fell differently 
from those of the women by whom she was 
surrounded ; all her movements were at once 
full of nobility and grace. 

*' I was just asking after you," he said, 
with a look of admiration. " You look superb 
to-night." 

"" Does black become me ? " she asked, open- 
ing herredlips. She lived on praise, the manna 
that came down from heaven on the starving 
Israelites could not have been sweeter to their 
lips than man's homage was to hers, and most 
men gave it to her, but few after the first 
meeting cared to linger at her side. She 
spoke little. She listened with the dignity 
of a queen and never seemed embarrassed 
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at her own silence. Only men who liked to 
hear themselves talk could stand her. 

"No dress could be more splendid," he 
answered with admiration. 

" Where were you yesterday ? Lord Tryon 
drove us to Lady Frostlake's, I thought you 
would be there." 

" I had an engagement; am I to have the 
happiness of knowing that you missed me ? '* 
he asked, delighted. 

Her assent to this enquiry was delivered in 
a tone of voice similar to that which might 
be given to an enquiry whether there was^ 
salt on the table, but it filled him with glad- 
ness and made his ears tinrfe with deliofht. 
She missed me, he thought with ecstasy. The 
sound of her voice did not go out of his 
ears., 

" I have -worn your cross," she said, remind- 
ing him that he had noticed this adornment, 
which should have called for a special compli- 
ment. Some girls would scruple to wear 
valuable presents from gentlemen. Lady 
Helena had no such compunction, so the talk 
went on till someone else claimed her notice. 
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Pred then slipped oft with a few other gentle- 
men who looked very bored with the proceed- 
ings, and only put in an appearance because it 
was the proper thing ; they did not choose to 
make themselves agreeable to the ladies, whose 
waterish eyes and faded complexions did not 
prove as attractive as others they could meet, 
and in whose company strict ceremony could 
be dispensed with. 

" Where are you off to, Ormsby ? " said a 
slight, weedy young man. He was a baronet 
with a long pedigree of which he was proud, 
but he was prouder still of half a dozen 
screws which were fit for nothing but losing 
steeplechases. 

This was a man who lost every year, but 
whose highest ambition in life was to win the 
Derby. 

** Oh, out of this," was the reply, 

^^ All right, stay a moment. I am waiting 
for two others ; we will go together and have 
a rubber; deuced slow," said Sir George, 
munching his moustache. 

It was four o'clock in the morning when 
Pred got home. His brain was hot and 
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feverish; his power of moral control was 
daily growing less, he foresaw a time when 
his inclinations would entirely rale his judg- 
ment. Bitterly he hated himself for this 
degeneracy. He fell asleep in the chair, and 
when he woke he was sober, but chilled, 
depressed and angry with himself. He went 
to the sideboard and drank some brandy. 
Then he emptied his pockets on the table. 
There were only half-a-dozen sovereigns. He 
looked at his cheque book — what a gap — 
there were only three leaves left. His cheeks 
and forehead grew cold; he walked towards 
the window and opened it. A hard, cold 
wind blew across his face ; it was not sharper 
or more penetrating than the impalpable 
wind which swept over his heart, leaving it 
cold and fluttering with mad hopes and 
agonising despair. The vision of Lady 
Helena came before him in all her dazzling 
beauty. Her silence, which every man com- 
mented on,- gave him a sensual delight for 
which he could not account ; he liked her the 
more for it. 
To complete the picture, let us go and look at 
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this voiceless beauty. The house was in Grosve- 
nor Square. Lady Helena is standing by her 
father's chair in his study. The old man's head 
is buried in his shoulders ; there is an ugly 
look in his light blue eyes as he opens his 
mouth wide, and throws a glance on each side 
of him, as was his custom. This movement 
became complete when he had anything 
special to communicate. 

" I tell you he is a prize, and what is more 
he is at your feet ; you have only to nod your 
head. Lgidy Frostlake told me his devotion 
to you was marked — quite marked. All the 
young men now want money. Egad, they 
don't like the name of marriage, the sight of 
a church or a parson is enough to make them 
shy, and no wonder. Look at the expense ; 
you want five hundred. Where am I to get 
it ? " 

" I want it, and I must have it, or I'll go 
back to the country to-morrow," said the 
girl obstinately, and she closed her lips 
resolutely. 

"Yes, and give up your only chance. 
"Why, I tell you it would be madness^-sheer 
madness. Do you hear me ? '* 
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" I want the money, not scolding." 

" Why did you talk so long with that clerk 
in the foreign office. Do you know that he 
is as poor as a rat ; his father has four more 
of them, and five daughters to boot, and a 
property every acre of which is mortgaged ? 
Is it for that I am giving you such a liberal 
allowance ? " 

** Liberal indeed ; I tell you I have nothing 
to appear in," said the girl, indignant. 

" Nothing to appear in. Hi, hi, hi ! " and 
the old man gave a jibbering laugh as ho 
repeated her words. *' I believe you would 
say that if you had Worth and Madam Louise 
under your finger. Why last night you were 
considered the queen of the evening, that 
black velvet and diamonds looked the very 
thing for you; I never saw you look 
better." 

" Do you really think so, papa," she asked 
with some animation for the first time in her 
face ; hitherto she had a placid, icy look, as 
if they were discussing indifferent subjects, 
while the old man was in apparent danger of 
dislocating his jaws and injuring his eyes 
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from the excessive movement which the 
above conversation entailed. 

"Did you hear anyone speak of me, 
papa ? " asked the girl, whose vanity was 
inordinate. 

" Everyone did ; your beauty was the talk 
of the room/' 

" What did the men say ? " 

She was burning with curiosity. 

" They said you looked queen-like ; your 
eyes were like stars ; your figure perfect." 

The old man paused ; his memory was not 
good, and his imagination defective. It was 
from the latter he was making his present 
drafts. She could detect his ingenuity on any 
other subject, but he was safe from discovery 
on this ground, for the proverbial pitch-fork 
could not hold enough for her inordinate 
vanity. Her father — sly old dog — was try- 
ing to draw her off the money question by 
gratifying this appetite. 

" Can't you think of anything else you 
heard ? " she asked, with something of the 
feeling which a thirsty horse might experience, 
when the impatient rider pulls the bridle, 
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and compels him to relinquish the refreshing 
luxury when only half satisfied. 

** By-and-bye, my dear, when it comes 
back to me," he said, adding in his wily way, 
** Don'i you think you can do for the present 
with what you have ; you know I am terribly 
short of money, and living here is so abomin- 
ably expensive." 

" Tou would have me appear again in the 
«ame dress, would you ? " she murmured with 
reproach, and a return of the icy look in her 
face. 

"Tou are not confined to that, surely? 
Was not that a pretty dress you wore at Lady 
•Cartridges ? Everyone admired you in it." 

** It got torn to pieces ; I gave it to Billiter, 
:and she did not think much of it." 

The old man groaned. 

" Tis such a small sum ; why Lady " — 

"Don't quote examples to me of people 
who have ten times my income I " he 
screamed, glaring at her. 

** Very well, papa, I shall go back then," 
she said, turning to leave the room with 
<juiet dignity. 
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** Come here," he cried. 

The girl obeyed, not the least ruffled by his 
manner. 

" I'll write you a cheque for £200 ; make it 
go as far as you can." 

She shook her head and stood erect as a 
statue and as cold. 

" Will you promise me then to encourage- 
Ormsbv ? " 

"I thought I might look higher than a 
commoner?** she said, with the same frigid 
demeanour. 

"So you might if I could give you a 
fortune, but you know I can't, and that 
makes all the difference.*' 

" I'll think of it," she said coldly, looking 
out of the window. 

He then wrote her a cheque for the 
amount ; and after listening to a few more 
whinings and entreaties, she left him, having 
gained her object. 
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